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N THE LAST SIX YEARS, I have served the 
| United Nations on various missions in 

Africa, Europe, and Asia, and what has 
impressed me as underestimated has been 
the increasing ascendancy of intolerance 
throughout the world. 

Almost every country where I have visited 
or studied has a minority problem which is 
giving vent to some measure of ferment— 
religious intolerance in Pakistan and India, 
which cost more than 6 million lives less 
than a decade ago; political intolerance, 
which has wiped out millions in Russia and 
continues unabated; intolerance against 
refugee nationals, which has cut off whole 
ethnic groups from their homes and liveli- 
hoods; color intolerance against blacks in 
South Africa and against whites in parts of 
Africa; intolerance against in-migrant Chi- 
nese and Japanese because they are success- 
ful and intolerance against people from the 
provinces because they are not. 

The anti-Negro violence in England is the 
most recent manifestation of the surging 
tide. Here a nation of 51 million people now 
finds itself unable to cope with an immigra- 
tion of only 130,000 blacks. The mother of 
the Common Law, whose principles of 
equity have, at least for the last two hundred 
years, stood as an example and inspiration 
to civilized society, finds herself cringing 
under a burden which, numerically, should 
have been insignificant compared to our 
own problem. But the very fact that it has 
happened in England should make us pause 
and view the problem of intolerance as more 
than one of the South or of South Africa. 


* An address by Charles Abrams, chairman of the 
New York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, delivered in Columbus, Ohio, on September 
20th, before the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. 
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By CHARLES ABRAMS 


It should also make us review our own place 
in the universal scene and the part we must 
play in the looming battle for the preserva- 
tion of human dignity in the world in which 
indignity is becoming the prevailing form. 

More and more it seems to me as likely 
that the crucial front on which the issue of 
20th century morality will have to be fought 
is in America. The United States, of course, 
has not been immune from the sting of 
bigotry, which came with the very first flow 
of immigration into our borders. It took as 
many forms as it is taking today elsewhere 
—teligious intolerance against Catholics 
through the Alien and Sedition Laws; again 
with Know-Nothingism in 1850, and the 
Ku Klux Klan in 1915. There were anti- 
Semitic intolerance and nativism and the 
color intolerance which we still are facing 
today. But the fundamental good sense of 
the American people and their institutions 
have survived. The underlying Ethic always 
scored against the tests and tensions of 
bigotry. 

Yet the situation is far from secure today, 
here or in the world. The free world and 
America in the last two decades have been 
riding the post-war wave of tolerance that 
surged in the wake of Hitler’s demise. All 
the advances—the pronouncements of post- 
war treaties, the United Nations Charter, 
the numerous state civil rights laws, Presi- 
dent Truman’s report on Civil Rights, and 
the Supreme Court decisions on desegrega- 
tion—were all dividends of a war into which 
a great deal had been happily sculptured. 
When the war ended, it was written into the 
U N Charter where it can still be read. But 
with time and tension, grim realities have 
supervened; the ideals are fading and the air 
is filling again with the smell of bile and 
bitterness. It is best, therefore, that we take 
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stock of the emerging situation in its new, 
tormenting context. 

The most influential factors which have 
precipitated hostility between groups here 
and elsewhere are the by-products of a series 
of events, some of recent origin, some older. 
These are as follows: (1) The elimination 
of disease and the extension of life which 
have spiralled the greatest population up- 
surge in world history; (2) The largest pop- 
ulation growth among the very groups who 
are the victims of bigotry; (3) The imposi- 
tion of rigid immigration restrictions which 
have bottled up their escape from oppres- 
sion, hunger, or fear and confined them 
within national boundaries; and (4) The 
increase of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, which is bringing an ever-growing num- 
ber of minorities and hinterlanders into the 
cities where they confront assimilated popu- 
lations, challenge their social status, their 
housing, their jobs, and their established 
neighborhood associations. 

As long as the borders of the United 
States were open and expanding, we received 
the oppressed, gave them haven, and shared 
with them the fruits of our freedom. The 
frontiers of Canada and South America also 
helped absorb them. But with the curtail- 
ment of immigration, the battle-front has 
veered to the internal areas of the nations 
themselves. 

On the one hand, rural poverty and in- 
dustrial expansion are directing an ever- 
growing flow of population toward the city 
centers. In the United States the new work- 
ers are no longer mainly immigrants but 
in-migrants. They are citizens from the 
South and Puerto Rico as well as Mexican 
aliens trekking across the Rio Grande. These 
three migrant groups differ from the Euro- 
peans in that many of them are more identi- 
fiable by color. The prejudice which had 
formerly manifested itself against aliens and 
religious groups is now showing itself mainly 
against citizens and against people who were 
different in color or background. The new 
minorities who moved into old neighbor- 
hoods have precipitated a mass exodus by 
the older urban residents. The increasing 
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emphasis upon social conformity in Ameri- 
can life has reinforced a new pattern of sub- 
urbanization dedicated to the exclusion of 
these people. The minority movements have 
affected churches and religious institutions 
and altered their composition. While pre- 
vious migrants were better able to move up 
in the social and economic milieu, more 
recent newcomers have found themselves 
stratified in social condition because of their 
higher visibility; many continued confined 
to meniality and depression. Absence of 
housing has impeded their free access to 
areas of opportunity and confined them to 
over-crowded conditions and slums, thereby 
stultifying their spiritual and emotional life 
and holding them to a more lasting desue- 
tude. Absence of education at the source of 
the migration or language difficulties has 
accentuated their concentration in over- 
crowded sections and distorted their family 
institutions. Economic recession has borne 
down most heavily on them as evidenced by 
the fact that today more than twice the 
number of non-white workers are unem- 
ployed in the nation as are whites. Else- 
where, too, the minorities are competing for 
jobs, are squatting in the city centers, and 
challenging the old mores and established 
ways of the more settled groups. 

For 160 years the United States has re- 
mained the great testing ground for assimi- 
lation, freedom, and faith. Today there is 
cleavage. For the first time since the civil 
war the southern states have concerted their 
efforts to defy the law of the land, and have 
in fact enacted state legislation to under- 
mine the national morality on equality of 
opportunity. Simultaneously, a new North 
has emerged which, having shed the roots 
of indifference acquired in the days of Re- 
construction, has taken on the newer roots 
of post-war idealism. Today 12 states with 
populations of more than 90 million persons 
have enacted and reinforced laws to protect 
these minorities in their economic oppor- 
tunities and have set up state agencies to 
assure them these protections. These states 
symbolize not only the new example of 
tolerance but the practical means for dealing 
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with prejudice. These states are emerging as 
the symbol not only for America but for the 
world. While, therefore, we cannot close our 
eyes to the painfully difficult crisis in the 
South, we must also see that victory over 
southern recalcitrance, as well as the survival 
of law over force, depends upon the con- 
tinuance of that morality unimpaired in the 
North. 

We are too prone, however, to feel in- 
sensible to the dangers. The cleavage has 
affected the security of our moral position. 
For one thing, within the northern areas 
themselves, there is a growing group of citi- 
zens who feel themselves challenged by the 
minority movements into their neighbor- 
hoods. Legislators from suburban areas and 
from cities in which the minorities are not 
politically vocal are not only sympathic with 
the southern position, but are even yielding 
to the southern Congressional bloc when it 
offers them support for their local projects 
in return for their support of southern seg- 
regationism. 

The larger cities which have been carrying 
the fight have in turn been unable to expand 
their boundaries as they did 50 years ago and 
are facing a vast increase in the proportions 
of their minority populations and a flight 
to the suburbs of their more prosperous ele- 
ments. While this has brought a greater 
political emphasis on equality in the cities, 
it has not offset the anti-racial elements at 
the state or Congressional levels. The loom- 
ing challenge in America is whether the 
rising tension in the suburbs and smaller 
cities will bring an alliance between north- 
ern opportunism and southern standpatism 
and thereby submerge the great ethical 
structure that has been building up in the 
industrial North since the war. 

The Church in America has been one of 
the great institutions affected by these 
changes. Minority movements into old 
neighborhoods and mass exodus into the 
suburbs have affected the investments of 
churches and religious institutions. But the 
church is also the great bulwark of tolerance. 
It has traveled a long way since the day it 
felt it had no role in social progress and that 
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its only mission was to rescue individual 
souls from the perishing world and save 
them for a spiritual life. Yet how can the 
conflicts of its older members with its moral 
duties to the new neighbors be rationalized? 
A few clergymen have openly opposed the 
newly arriving poor and have tried to ration- 
alize the prejudice of their membership. In 
many other cases, an enlightened leadership 
has helped stem the senseless flight of the 
flock and brought about understanding be- 
tween the old and new residents. In the 
vanguard of the fight against intolerance 
have been men like the Bishop of New Or- 
leans, who has given courage to enlightened 
people everywhere—in the North as well as 
in the South. 

The question is moral and of high prin- 
ciple. Yet there are also practical elements, 
which properly employed, can reinforce the 
principles. For a long period in history the 
missionary impluse came from the idea 
that a single religion possesses universal 
validity. From the consciousness of spiritual 
or moral obligation it transmitted its pre- 
cepts. Churches sent forth their missionaries 
into other lands to convert people to the 
faith or to help and heal them. Today, 
the migrants pour into the areas where the 
churches are already established. Many of 
the churches, however, seem bewildered by 
the challenge. As long as the missionary 
could select the area where he could spread 
the faith, there was no problem. It was, in 
fact, looked upon as an opportunity. But 
when the people came to the areas of the 
established churches, some among them felt 
that the migrant threatened the church and 
its membership. The bewilderment is under- 
standable for the movements have taken 
many churches by surprise. In some cases 
Protestant churches have found themselves 
surrounded by Catholic migrants while 
Catholic institutions have found themselves 
engulfed by Protestants. But is the only 
answer the demountable basilica which must 
follow the flock wherever it flees? Or should 
the Church accept the challenge and offer 


its charity, guidance, hope, and help to those 
who need it most? 
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It is in large measure the religious leader- 
ship which must set the moral tone of the 
local and national communities and influ- 
ence community attitudes and actions 
toward the higher aspirations. The Church 
is the true repository of the moral faith; and 
only by maintaining the Christian ethic high 
can the gains we have so far made in Amer- 
ica be preserved. That opportunity can be 
met by adopting an attitude which accepts 
each newcomer and which condemns preju- 
dice and violation of law as an offense against 
religious precepts; by teaching existing resi- 
dents that fear of people who are different 
is repugnant to reason; by giving coopera- 
tion to all who come regardless of their 
color; by joining with civic and social groups 
of whatever denomination or composition 
toward common democratic objectives; by 
condemning violence against people who are 
different; by demonstrating that there can 
be progress in diversity; by espousing the 
thought that freedom of the individual and 
freedom of the church are indivisible; by ac- 
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quiring the techniques for tolerance as well 
as echoing the generalizations and by apply- 
ing those techniques; and finally by support- 
ing the Supreme Court when its rulings 
express the principles of human decency; 
for, as Pope Leo XIII said, “The true liberty 
of human society does not consist in every 
man’s doing what he pleases . . . but through 
the injunctions of the civil law, all may more 
easily conform to the prescriptions of the 
Eternal Law.” 

Above all, we must recognize that freedom 
of the individual is bound up with freedom 
of prayer; that the struggle for equality in 
America is a struggle for equality throughout 
the world; that America has been and must 
continue to be the great laboratory in which 
the essential freedoms can win the test 
against bias. In giving leadership in each 
community, we can thereby give leadership 
to the country as a whole, which in turn will 
give courage to a troubled world in which 
political, social, and economic intolerance 
is giving increasing offense to the human 
spirit. 





WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


By YEHOASH 


Translated from the Yiddish by Moshe Spiegel 


“Watchman, what of the night? 
As you scan the skies at the darkest hour, 
Pacing the top of your ancient tower, 
Can you catch a gleam of the 
coming light— 


The brightly-hued herald of day? 


Watchman of the Days-that-Be, 

Can you catch any gleam of the dawn? 
Our strength and courage are gone— 

No matter how far, can you see 

The Messiah for whose coming we pray?” 


“I caught a brief glimpse of the dawn, 
But it quickly relapsed into night. 
Your Messiah is still not in sight, 
The dark and the quiet go on, 

The night still holds in fully sway. 


With thorns beset is the road 
That desolate still lies ahead. 

Yet face it with courage, not dread; 
Bear bravely your wearisome load 
Though daybreak be still far away!” 




















WASHINGTON NOTES 


By MURRAY FRANK 








Durinc THE 1958 session of Congress a 
measure was passed which aroused tremen- 
dous interest and considerable division in 
Jewish ranks in America. We refer to the 
so-called Humane Slaughter bill, which was 
signed into law by the President early in 
September. The new law contains a section 
which recognizes “shechitah,” the Jewish 
method of slaughtering animals, as a humane 
method. This section specifically states that 
the slaughtering of animals is humane if it 
is “in accordance with the ritual require- 
ments of the Jewish faith.” Furthermore, 
another section was added to make sure that 
the constitutional rights of religious freedom 
are not violated. 

For some years now there has been strong 
agitation in the country to introduce more 
humane methods in the slaughtering of ani- 
mals for food. Many bills were proposed in 
Congress in recent years, but spokesmen for 
Jewish religious groups always opposed these 
bills on the ground that they would outlaw 
“shechitah” and would make it impossible 
for Jews to obtain kosher meat. At hearings 
held in Washington in April, 1957, spokes- 
men for 22 major Jewish organizations in 
the United States, representing almost the 
entire organized Jewish community, opposed 
all such bills as a threat to “shechitah” and 
an infringement on the exercise of religious 
freedom. 

In the early months of 1958 an amend- 
ment was worked out with the cooperation 
of many Jewish groups and religious leaders 
which appeared to be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. It specifically recognized “shechitah” 
as a humane method, thus removing any 
threat to its being outlawed. Such groups 
as official Conservative and Reform Jewish 





bodies, the American Jewish Congress, 
American Jewish Committee, and others 
approved the new wording of the bill. Only 
the Orthodox elements opposed the bill, 
stating that despite the changes the bill still 
contained a threat to “shechitah.” When 
they were offered by leaders of Congress a 
“carte blanche” to word the amendment as 
strongly as they would like in order to pro- 
tect the practice of “shechitah,” the Ortho- 
dox leaders refused. They clearly indicated 
that they wanted no bill, that they preferred 


to have the status quo, and that any minor 
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changes might jeopardize the future of 
“shechitah.” 

This stand on the part of Orthodox Jewry 
brought on a sharp division in Jewish ranks, 
accompanied by considerable controversy 
and ill-feeling. Pressure was used against sev- 
eral Jewish organizations to get them to 
reverse their stand in the matter. It was 
pointed out to the Orthodox elements that 
Congress was determined to pass the bill and 
that if the sections applying to “shechitah” 
were entirely eliminated, then the bill would 
really constitute a danger to “shechitah.” 
But it was of no avail. After the House 
passed the bill, the Orthodox groups carried 
the fight to the Senate. There they suc- 
ceeded in stalling action on the measure for 
several months, but it was finally passed 
shortly before the session ended in August. 
Still the Orthodox groups continued their 
fight, this time carrying it to the White 
House, which they flooded with letters urg- 
ing the President to veto the bill. This effort, 
too, failed. 

The Humane Slaughter Act is now the 
law of the land. Fortunately, it includes 
safeguards for “shechitah,” recognizing it as 
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a humane method. But the bitter struggle 
waged by some of the Orthodox leaders will 
not easily be forgotten by many well-mean- 
ing men in Congress who have always prided 
themselves on being friends of the Jews. 
Men like liberal Senator Hubert Humphrey 
and others like him resented the pressure 
and the tactics used, although their attitude 
towards Jews has not changed. The Ameri- 
can Jewish community did not give a good 
account of itself in this particular instance. 





More THAN 13 years after the end of World 
War II and 21 years after Hitler seized its 
assets and property in Germany, the B’nai 
B'rith Order finally submitted a restitution 
claim to the West German Republic seeking 
$2,500,000 compensation. Philip Klutznick, 
of Park Forest, Ill., president of B’nai B’rith, 
recently presented the claim to the West 
German Embassy in Washington in the 
form of a memorandum. In it, he proposed 
a single “global settlement” to include the 
claims of more than 100 B’nai B’rith lodges 
that were active in 84 German cities before 
the order was dissolved by the Nazis in 1937 
as “inimical” to Hitler's Third Reich and 
all its assets were confiscated or destroyed. 
Klutznick stated that the proceeds from 
this claim will be used to help re-establish 
the shattered lives of former German B'nai 
B'rith members now living in Israel and 
South America, and also for re-constituting 
the B’nai B'rith organization in West Ger- 
many. There is at the present time an appli- 
cation from leaders of the West Berlin Jew- 
ish community to establish a lodge there, 
but it is being held in abeyance pending the 
outcome of the restitution claim. It might 
be of interest to point out that back in 1955 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer urged 
B’nai B'rith to return to Germany. At the 
time of its dissolution, the B’nai B’rith in 
Germany numbered some 20,000 Jewish 
families and its members included leaders 
in religion, science, business, education, and 
the like. Many of these perished in concen- 
tration camps during the war. Some survivors 
are known to have re-constituted lodges in 
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Israel and in several Latin American coun- 
tries, and these are the groups who might 
benefit from the proceeds of this claim. 





Prostems PLAGUING America’s Indians are 
still a matter of considerable discussion in 
Washington, but there has been very little 
positive action. Thanks to the efforts and 
persistence of Jewish Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger, Democrat of Oregon, Congress 
this year enacted a measure protecting the 
Klamath Indians of Oregon who were in 
danger of losing their forest in an attempted 
give-away to certain private interests. 

Other Indian tribes, however, have not 
been so fortunate. At a recent meeting of 
the National Congress of American Indians, 
which is composed of 30 tribes with a mem- 
bership of 270,000, a strong protest was 
made against the “Indian give-aways” by the 
Eisenhower Administration. Indian leaders 
recalled that top administration officials 
spoke up in recent years about “freeing the 
Indians from Federal supervision” and mak- 
ing them “first class citizens.” At the rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission 
several years ago, Congress approved a bill 
to achieve the above purposes. Now, Indian 
leaders charge, it turns out that these were 
nothing more than “misleading slogans” 
which were used to cover up a scheme to 
“liquidate the assets” of the Indian tribes 
and hand over their lands and timber hold- 
ings to greedy business interests at bargain 
prices. They called on the Government to 
stop this give-away program before the In- 
dians lose everything, including their hunt- 
ing and fishing rights and their limited 
self-government. 





Avrer THE ADOPTION of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957—actually it is a measure dealing 
with voting rights and the denial of such 
rights—it was believed that for a time this 
issue would be relatively quiet and that a 
sincere effort would be made by all con- 
cerned to see how the new law would be 
applied and how it would work. As we know 
now, more than a year after the law was 
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passed, this is not the case. The civil rights 
issue is in a greater state of turmoil than 
ever before. There is confusion all along the 
line—procrastination, evasion of the issue, 
and a general lack of interest. This stems 
primarily from the fact that both the Eisen- 
hower Administration and the Congress are 
pursuing a sort of bi-partisan policy of inac- 
tion where civil rights legislation or the 
enforcement of such legislation is concerned. 

There is no need to repeat here the open 
acts of violation of civil rights and civil lib- 
erties in the southern states in voting, edu- 
cation, housing, employment, transportation, 
and other fields. These stories can be found 
in the press every day. It all adds up to the 
fact that certain elements and politicians in 
the South refuse to recognize the laws of the 
land and the Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of our laws. In cooperation with conserva- 
tive elements of the Republican Party, south- 
ern reactionaries are doing all in their power 
to obstruct the enactment of civil rights 
legislation. 

A case in point was the use of all sorts of 
parliamentary maneuvers in Congress to 
avoid providing the necessary funds for the 
Civil Rights Commission. The establish- 
ment of the Commission was authorized in 
the new law and an appropriation of $750,- 
000 was requested for its activities during the 
current fiscal year. The request for funds 
was blocked for many months on various 
technicalities, and finally the sum was whit- 
tled down considerably so that the Com- 
mission is forced to operate with a much 
smaller staff. The Administration failed to 
exert leadership when it did not move 
aggressively to get the Commission organ- 
ized and functioning. 

It was not until some eight or nine 
months after the Civil Rights Act had been 
signed into law that the apparatus of the 
Commission was finally set up. The act also 
called for the establishment of a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice, but 
the head of this new division, W. Wilson 
White, was not confirmed by the Senate 
until the latter part of August, 1958, just 
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about a year after the Civil Rights measure 
was enacted. It was an open secret in Wash- 
ington that the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
headed by Senator James Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi, simply refused to consider the nomi- 
nation as a protest against the use of Federal 
troops to put down violence in Little Rock 
and as a means of frustrating enforcement 
of the new civil rights law. Mr. White com- 
mitted the great offense of advising the 
Attorney General last year that the President 
had the power to use troops to enforce a 
Federal court order for integrating the 
schools in Little Rock. 





Tue NEw Civil Rights Commission, headed 
by Gordon M. Tiffany, is presently hard at 
work on a nation-wide, fact-finding inquiry 
in three civil rights fields: violation of voting 
rights and discrimination in education and 
in housing. The main purpose of this in- 
quiry is to collect information on “legal 


_ developments,” i.e., state and local laws and 


policies in the above three fields, showing 
violation of Constitutional rights. At the 
same time, the Commission will also study 
“positive” factors, such as gathering infor- 
mation on communities that have voluntar- 
ily ended school segregation in the hope that 
their experiences will be of help to other 
communities. 

It must be noted, however, that the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission expires in 
September, 1959. It was set up for a period 
of two years only and must submit the final 
report of its findings and recommendations 
on September 9, 1959, which leaves less than 
one year to go. Thus, about half of the time 
under which it was intended to function was 
killed by stalling and parliamentary maneu- 
vering. The Commission hopes that it will 
have sufficient time to study, in addition to 
discrimination in voting, education, and 
housing, also discrimination in employment 
and in transportation, as well as in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In the limited time 
remaining, however, it seems doubtful that 
these tasks can be undertaken unless the life- 
time of the Commission is extended for at 
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least another year to make up for the time 
lost. 

As these lines are written, the Commission 
has already undertaken investigation of spe- 
cific complaints that Negroes have been 
denied voting rights in Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Florida because of their racial origin. It 
has also received valid complaints related to 
school segregation in various communities, 
as well as segregated public housing. Inves- 
tigations will be undertaken in these fields 
in the near future. It should be remembered, 
however, that the Commission has no en- 
forcement power, although it has the power 
to subpoena witnesses and compel testi- 
mony. It can merely investigate cases to 
determine the pattern of action. This will 
serve as the basis of its findings concerning 
the general status of civil rights in the coun- 
try; and it can recommend steps needed to 
protect these rights. It will then be up to 
the Justice Department to seek court orders 
to enforce such rights. 





Tue FOREGOING FACTS merely emphasize the 
short-comings and the limitations of the 
Civil Rights Act passed last year; and even 
this limited measure is being filibustered to 
death in the South. Small wonder then that 
liberal-minded elements and minority groups 
are showing signs of becoming impatient 
and are clamoring for action. Thus, in the 
spring of 1958 a group of 15 liberal Senators, 
headed by Democratic Senator Paul Douglas 
of Illinois, co-sponsored a comprehensive 
new civil rights bill which sought to realize 
constitutional rights in the field of public 
education. Specifically, the bill sought to 
encourage and assist states in making prog- 
ress toward school desegregation by provid- 
ing special grants to states, local communities, 
and school districts if they begin integration 
of their educational system; it also called for 
the appropriation of substantial sums for 
teacher-training and for school construction 
in areas where inadequate facilities are major 
barriers to integration. 

The Douglas bill hardly got off the 
ground. Hearings were held late in June by 
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the House Judiciary Committee on various 
civil rights bills pending before the Con- 
gress. Senator Douglas testified in support 
of his bill. He pointed out that the 145 
anti-integration laws already passed by state 
legislatures, the complete resistance to inte- 
gration in seven states, the bombing of 
churches, synagogues, and community cen- 
ters, and the “failure of Federal leadership” 
in civil rights all demonstrate a need for 
legislation in this field. 

The committee, however, took no action 
on the measure. In the Senate, a sub- 
committee even denied Senator Douglas a 
hearing on his bill, The Administration 
failed to speak up in favor of any new civil 
rights legislation. When Congress ended its 
session on August 23, all civil rights bills 
died and a new beginning will have to be 
made next January. 





I; IS TOO EARLY at this stage to foresee the 
civil rights picture as it may develop in the 
new 86th Congress which will convene on 
January 7, 1959. It is certain, however, that 
an effort will be made to liberalize Senate 
tules, especially Rule 22 which permits un- 
limited debate or filibusters. Senator Douglas 
offered a proposal to modify this rule in the 
last session and it was even approved by the 
Senate Rules Committee, but was never 
taken up by the Senate. Now there is talk 
of a concerted and determined fight at the 
opening of the session in January to abolish 
the “right to filibuster.” 

No doubt Senator Douglas and others 
will propose bills and resolutions to deal 
with this situation. It is believed, however, 
that a different procedure may be pursued 
by the liberal-minded legislators, whose 
numbers are expected to be augmented after 
the November elections. They may confront 
the southerners with one of two choices: 
either face a suddenly imposed majority 
cloture rule or a compromise “two-thirds of 
those present and voting” rule. While the 
latter rule would be more acceptable to the 
southerners, they have fought both of these 
tules in the past. A bi-partisan coalition of 
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northern and western senators, plus some 10 
or 1] new Senate liberals to be elected in 
November, could succeed in substantially 
liberalizing the anti-filibuster rules despite 
all opposition by the southerners. 

The present rule, as is well known, re- 
quires the votes of two-thirds of the entire 
Senate, i.e., a minimum of 64 senators, in 
order to shut off debate and stop a filibuster. 
For a period of more than three decades, 
from 1917 to 1949, only two-thirds of the 
senators present and voting were sufficient 
to end a filibuster. 

It is also likely that an effort will be made 
to curb the powers of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, whose chairman has almost dicta- 
torial power in determining which legislation 
is to come before the House of Representa- 
tives. In this case there is talk of reviving the 
21-day rule under which any committee 
chairman denied a rule for a bill from his 
comr‘ttee will have the right to take the 
bill directly to the floor for debate. 

Finally, it is also likely that a bi-partisan 


effort will be made to give the Federal Bu- | 


reau of Investigation the authority to inter- 
vene in such cases as the bombing of 
churches, synagogues, schools, and commu- 
nity centers in the South. Congressman 
Emanuel Celler, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, has already announced 
that he will introduce a bill to give the FBI 
the same kind of “coordinate responsibility” 
it now holds in other kinds of criminal cases. 
He noted that there have been 47 bombings 
of such institutions since 1947, but in only 
one instance were local police able to appre- 
hend the culprits, while in other cases the 
crime was committed by out-of-state persons, 
making it difficult to arrest them. The Celler 
bill would make it a Federal crime to trans- 
port or possess dynamite used to damage or 
destroy any religious, educational, charitable, 
or civic building. Such is the present out- 
look for civil rights legislation in the next 
Congress. 





More THAN a year ago—on September 11, 
1957—President Eisenhower signed into law 
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a measure amending the discriminatory 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of 1952. 
It made some liberalizing changes in our 
immigration laws which were applicable 
primarily to certain hardship cases, such as 
unification of families, the admission of 
orphans, waiving regulations in the case of 
a tubercular member of a family, aiding 
escapees from iron curtain and dictatorship 
countries, etc. The new measure was to 
serve for a period of two years and it was 
estimated at the time that some 80,000 im- 
migrants would be eligible to enter the 
United States as a result of these amend- 
ments. 

About a year has now passed since the 
enactment of this measure; but what is the 
result? Here is a quick run-down based on a 
report submitted to Congress at the conclu- 
sion of the 1958 session by Congressman 
Francis Walter, who is no great friend of 
liberal immigration: 

Of the 80,000 immigrants, about 15,600 
had already entered the United States since 
World War II, most of them as stateless 
persons, refugees, etc., coming from coun- 
tries whose quotas have been exhausted. In 
their case it was merely a legalization of their 
status, and they cannot be considered new 
immigrants. When their number is deducted 
less than 65,000 potential immigrants are 
left. 

The approximately 65,000 immigrants fall 
into the following categories: (1) Close 
relatives of American citizens, i.e., wives, 
children, and parents, and also people pos- 
sessing special skills or professions—38,100 
visas outside the regular quotas; (2) refugees 
and escapees from Communist countries and 
dictatorships—18,656 visas (the reason for 
this exact number is that when the Refugee 
Relief Act expired at the end of 1956, a total 
of 18,656 visas remained unused); (3) all 
other groups, i.e., orphans, tuberculars, etc. 
—7,644 visas. The three categories add up to 
exactly 64,400. 

According to the report of Congressman 
Walter, the results were as follows: 

Taking the last category first, we find that 
1878 orphans were admitted, 491 tubercu- 
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lars, and 377 others (illegitimate children, 
mentally-defective persons, etc.), making a 
total of 2746 out of 7,644 eligible in this 
group, or considerably less than half. 

The group comprised of close relatives 
and skilled persons fared a little better: 
wives and children—13,909; parents—2301; 
skilled immigrants—2153 (446 engineers, 321 
doctors, 160 professors and teachers, 96 
nurses, 72 chemists, 177 tailors, 71 tool- 
makers, 53 religious leaders, etc.). Thus, in 
this category a total of 18,363 visas had been 
issued out of 38,100, or close to half. 

The last group, i.e., refugees and escapees, 
is showing very poor results. Of this group, 
4,100 visas had been allocated for German 
expellees and Dutch refugees from Indo- 
nesia, of which only 1226 visas were issued. 
The remaining 14,556 visas were designated 
for refugees, political and religious perse- 
cutees, and the like. This is perhaps where 
the greatest effort and the best results should 
have been shown. But up until August 15, 
1958, only 252 visas had been issued out of 
14,556! This is less than 2% of the total. 
Immigration officials have all kinds of ex- 
cuses to explain the poor showing, such as 
the requirements for strict investigations, 
the time needed to gather the necessary 
documents and to set up the machinery to 
handle these visas, etc. 

All in all, about 22,600 visas were issued 
in all categories, or about one-third of the 
64,400 allocated. Efforts are now being made 
to speed the issuance of visas in the second 
year. Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish organ- 
izations active in aiding immigrants have 
expressed keen disappointment with these 
results and have urged more action. For the 
interest of the Jewish reader, it may be 
mentioned that thus far only a few hundred 
Jews have entered the United States under 
this new law in the first year, but it is ex- 
pected that perhaps 2,000 to 3,000 may be 
eligible by the time the law expires at the 
end of 1959. 





le RECENT MONTHS, particularly since last 
July when the Middle East crisis involving 
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Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan became acute, 
relations between the United States and 
Israel showed a marked improvement. To 
be sure, it is still a far cry from the close 
relations and pro-Israel attitude of the Tru- 
man Administration between 1948 and 1952. 
The Eisenhower Administration’s foreign 
policy concerning the Middle East has 
moved somewhat away from its previous 
pro-Arab stand and now casts a friendly eye 
in Israel’s direction. It has finally begun to 
dawn on Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and other policy-framers in Wash- 
ington that Israel is a stable and dependable 
ally of the West, whereas the Arab states, 
without a single exception, are unstable, un- 
reliable, and unhesitating in playing off the 
free West against the Communist East to 
further their own selfish interests. 

Yet, Washington is still pursuing its pol- 
icy of appeasement towards the Arabs not 
in the hope of winning them over, but at 
least of keeping them neutral in order to be 
able to maintain the United States military 
bases in the Middle East and to bring out 
the oil from the region. Hence, Washington 
is full of plans these days to increase eco- 
nomic aid to the countries of the Middle 
East for their economic development in the 
form of outright grants, loans, technical 
assistance, and the shipment of surplus food, 
and is even known to offer arms. Officials 
here close their eyes to the fact that most 
of this aid will end up in the pockets of the 
present Arab “elite,” while the masses will 
continue to live in squalor and ignorance. 
Thus, the United States has recently begun 
to release Egyptian assets in this country 
which were “frozen” at the time of the Suez 
crisis in 1956. It is again allowing the ship- 
ment of food parcels to Egypt, and has re- 
sumed economic aid to Egypt and Syria. In 
addition, the United States is practically 
supporting Lebanon and Jordan, has te- 
sumed limited aid to Iraq, and continues 
its aid to Saudi Arabia. 

Israel, however, has no cause for com- 
plaint because of the extent of aid it is 
receiving from the United States. Under the 
new foreign aid bill passed by Congress in 
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August, Israel is expected to receive between 
10 and 15 million dollars in outright eco- 
nomic grants and technical aid. Under the 
same measure a Development Loan Fund 
has been set up to aid under-developed 
countries, and a loan of $15 million has been 
ear-marked for Israel. Several months ago, 
the United States Export-Import Bank ex- 
tended to Israel a loan of $24.2 million for 
agricultural and electric-power development 
projects. Israel also has purchased at nomi- 
nal prices about $41 million of food com- 
modities in this country, which may perhaps 
be worth two or three times that amount, 
and it expects to buy a similar amount in 
the coming year. For these commodities 
Israel pays in her own currency, rather than 
in American dollars. This helps to bolster 
its economy. 

Thus, the extent of United States aid to 
Israel during the past year is close to $100 
million; but the fact should not be over- 
looked that some of it is in the form of 
loans which must be repaid, while others 


consist of purchases for which Israel pays — 


in her hard-earned currency. Israel hopes it 
will eventually become the recipient of 
large-scale military assistance from the 
United States, now that this country is be- 
coming more and more aware of Israel’s 
strategic position, reliability, and its impor- 
tance to the free world in the Middle East. 
In fact, small quantities of arms and equip- 
ment have been made available to Israel in 
recent months for defensive purposes. An 
extensive “shopping list” of arms was sub- 
mitted to the State Department by Israel 
last July, but at this writing it is not known 
whether any of it or how much will be 
approved. 





Ore OTHER ASPECT of American aid to Israel 
should be mentioned even if only briefly. 
We refer to the aid given in the past year 
to cultural institutions and for cultural proj- 
ects in the Jewish State. Briefly, the story is 
as follows: 

Several years ago the United States started 
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the Information Media Guaranty system in 
Israel and other countries. Under this sys- 
tem, Israel is enabled to buy books, periodi- 
cals, and other publications from the United 
States with Israel currency, which is depos- 
ited for the United States Government in a 
fund accumulating in Israel while the 
United States pays the American publishers 
in dollars. Israelis are known as an avid- 
reading people who are purchasing and read- 
ing many books and publications from 
America. By 1956, a fund of more than 7 
million Israeli pounds accumulated under 
the I.M.G. system from the sale of Ameri- 
can publications. It was then recommended 
that this fund be applied to aid cultural and 
scientific institutions and projects in Israel 
on the principle that this would help 
strengthen American-Israel bonds of friend- 
ship. The State Department then made an 
allocation of about $3% million for this 
purpose and Congress approved it. 

During the past year and a half some 44 
grants have been made from this fund for 
various cultural and educational enterprises 
in Israel. The largest single grant thus far 
was for the construction of an archaeological 
museum to house Israel’s treasures of an- 
tiquity. Another substantial grant was for 
scientific research in desalting water, where 
a modest success would be most valuable to 
America as well as to Israel. Other grants 
include the establishment of five Chairs in 
American Studies at Israel’s five institutions 
of higher learning. 





Tue Justice DEPARTMENT announced re- 
cently that thus far the United States has 
paid a total of $35.5 million in compensation 
to the 110,000 Japanese Americans who 
were forced to evacuate the West Coast 
during World War II. Most of the claims 
have been settled, though a small number 
still remain unsettled. The Department also 
reported that of the 5,790 Nisei (Japanese- 
Americans) who had renounced United 
States citizenship at the time, 4,308 have 
regained their American citizenship. 








Vlileh 


By CHAIM GRADE 


Translated from the Yiddish by RevBEN BERKoviTcH 


HURRIED to Reb Saul’s synagogue in Yat- 
kever Street. Reb Saul’s is near the en- 
trance of our court, where Mother, until 
her marriage to Reb Berl, served God behind 
her baskets of bruised apples. It is the hour 
of “Nileh,” the closing service on the Day 
of Atonement, a fitting time to hurry to the 
house of worship where I romped among 
the benches and studied in my youth. The 
packed book-cases used to hide the walls 
and the congregation crowded the benches. 
The talk in Vilna that the constant studying 
of Torah at Reb Saul’s fouled the benches 
with fat from dripping tallow but purified 
the heart had not been without foundation. 

Here is Reb Saul’s! I push sharply against 
the nailed door. It opens with the muffled 
rasp of a gallows relieved of its weight. The 
noise rouses the lifeless ghetto, as if the 
ruins resent my desecration of Yom Kippur. 
I run up to our prayer room . . . destroyed 
like all the others. 

The board and the notices I remember 
from childhood still hang in the southwest 
corer: Libe, the daughter of Reb Azriel 
Helin, has donated three thousand rubles to 
support the students in our House of Prayer. 

I walk across the little synagogue and see 
a second plaque on the wall: in memory of 
Reb Yosef Shraga Trokinitski, whose House 
of Prayer and Torah this was for almost fifty 
years and who served us as deacon for forty 
years. Reb Yosef Shraga died on Yom Kip- 
pur, in the year 5692, in the city of Seattle 
on his way to Israel. 

I look at the dais, where the lanky Reb 
Shraga, each Saturday, called the congrega- 








“Nileh” is a chapter from a book in Yiddish, Der 
Mames Shabosim (Mother’s Sabbaths) by Chaim 
Grade, the well known poet and prose writer. This 
story is based on the author’s visit to his home in 
Vilna, Russia, after the Nazi holocaust. 
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tion to the reading of the Law. I recall 
another Jew who stood beside him, Reb 
Dov-Ber Galein. Reb Dov-Ber, a slaughterer 
and our beadle, was a religious zealot. He 
had a thick black beard and large charcoal 
eyes, which smoldered at the sight of a 
worldly Jew; after I gave up my studies he 
ignored me on the street. Yom Kippur he 
would stand on the dais and auction off, 
with a chant, the privilege of opening the 
Ark: 

“T have twenty ‘guildeen’ for opening the 
Holy Ark.” 

Reb Dov-Ber looks around: who gives 
more? A shopkeeper along the eastern wall 
raises a finger. The beadle interprets the 
signal and calls out: : 

“T have twenty-five ‘guildeen’ for opening 
the Holy Ark.” 

The first donor becomes agitated and 
waves his hand. 

The beadle chants: 

“I have thirty ‘guildeen’ for opening the 
Holy Ark.” 

Angered, the second bidder leaves his seat 
and strides to the dais. The original donor 
is not too far behind. Taking positions on 
both sides of the platform, they gesticulate 
under the beadle’s nose. When Reb Dov- 
Ber sees that the offer has been driven too 
high, he raps the easel firmly: that’s enough! 
If the public bidding is based on spite and 
pride, he fears he will not be paid later. 

Looking at our dais, I feel a cry rising in 
my throat: 

“I have twenty thousand Jews for opening 
the Holy Ark. But the doors of heaven do 
not open.” 

“I have forty thousand Jews for opening 
the Holy Ark. But the gate of mercy remains 
closed.” 


“Seventy thousand Jews perished, com- 
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munities outbid each other: which will sacri- 
fice most Jews? And none of them succeeded 
in opening the gate of mercy. Reb Ber, rap 
the easel: that’s enough; Reb Ber, turn 
your smoldering charcoal eyes and reduce 
me to ashes for my irreverences. Reb Ber. . .” 

The little synagogue is still. I return to 
the street. 

Where shall I go? Where can I find a 
place for myself? The Jews have been de- 
stroyed, but their Yom Kippur is alive in 
me, weeping. I can’t pray, not for them and 
not for myself. . .. Here’s another synagogue. 

This was the Shovler congregation, where 
laborers worshipped and weary shop-keepers 
limped in to say their Prayer for the Dead. 
I rarely entered this synagogue during my 
student days. I sat among the distinguished 
scholars at Reb Saul’s and dreamt of becom- 
ing one of them. I step into the synagogue 
—and stop in amazement. 

A field of sunflowers has grown from the 
scored floor. The blossomed yellow leaves, 


swaying over my head, pour out the golden . 


light of a thousand suns circling in over- 
lapping orbits. Like weary Jews of the Shov- 
ler synagogue transformed into sunflowers, 
they tremble with devotion-induced ecstasy, 
inclining toward the Holy Ark as if the 
sprung empty frame were packed with scrolls 
of the Law. 

I close my eyes, swaying silently with 
them, and fuse myself with the sweet, de- 
vout stillness. Unable to utter a sound, I 
smile to myself and wipe the sweat from 
my forehead. I back out of the synagogue 
on tip toes, afraid to disturb the peaceful 
benedictions of the blooming sunflowers. 

Once in the street, I lengthen my stride. 
I must see the sunset on this evening of 
“Nileh” reflected in the web over Mamma’s 
door, as I saw the “Kol Nidre” sunset there 
last night. Hanging from the frame, Mamma, 
is not a spider’s web, but a blessed veil, and 
behind it is a Holy of Holies. In the biblical 
Holy of Holies the Divine Spirit hovers be- 
tween two cherubs, and in your room, Friday 
nights, the Divine Spirit hovered over the 
two meager Sabbath candles. You were dis- 
turbed that we could afford to light only 
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two 10-groshen candles in honor of the Sab- 
bath. The candles gutted, and our Friday 
evenings were filled with the odor of damp 
smoke. Now, Mamma, the glow of your 
10-groshen Sabbath candles has been woven 
into a sun-steeped holy veil over your door. 

When I was a boy, I once ran off from 
Reb Saul’s with my gang, just before “Ni- 
leh,” to shake chestnuts from the tree on 
the grounds of the church on Rudnizker 
Street. We scaled the high fence with the 
iron prongs which surrounded the church 
grounds, climbed the tree, and shook loose 
from its thick boughs the velvet-skinned 
brown chestnuts in their barbed, green 
shells. I didn’t return home until Father had 
finished the last benediction of the Sabbath, 
ruining the close of our Holy Day. It was 
hard for Father to forgive my running away 
from the synagogue before “Nileh.” Later, 
Mamma told me she had spent the after- 
noon peering between the curtains in the 
women’s section of the synagogue, looking 
for me, but meeting only Father’s blazing 
eyes, as if my defection were her fault. 

The church on Rudnizker Street stands 
untouched. The high fence with the iron 
prongs is still there, and the thick boughs 
on the old tree are bending again under 
clusters of ripe chestnuts. But Jewish chil- 
dren aren’t slipping away from Reb Saul’s 
before “Nileh” to gather chestnuts. Of those 
Jewish children, only I survive, and I’m 
hurrying to your room, Mamma, to let you 
see me through the golden curtain over your 
Holy of Holies, to let you see through the 
spider’s web veiling your desolate room that 
I’ve come back before “Nileh.” Where will 
I get the strength to reach you? I’ve wan- 
dered half the earth, but the path through 
the rubble of the few deserted streets to your 
room is longer and more tortuous. Lord! 
Give me the strength to arrive, and I’m 
almost prepared to forgive you. 

The entrance to Mamma’s room is open, 
gaping like the sunken darkness of an empty 
well. Someone has torn the spider’s web, or 
the wind has carried it away. I can’t enter 
the room. I remain standing at the door, 
numb. The new moon rises, seeming to 
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expect me to bless it, as Reb Saul’s pious 
congregation used to, after the conclusion 
of the evening service on Yom Kippur. 

A cat crawls from the gaping darkness and 
curls up in the doorway. I remember that 
before the afternoon service on Yom Kippur, 
Mamma would interrupt her prayers to feed 
our cat. I approach the wild animal on our 
threshold tenderly, not with fear like yester- 
day, and it does not spit and run away. It 
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arches its neck and looks into my eyes with 
pathetic anxiety. I feel my cheeks wet with 
tears and babble senselessly to the strange 
lonesome animal, apologizing for Mamma, 
who has abandoned to hunger one of God’s 
creatures on Yom Kippur: 

“Mamma is in the synagogue and can’t 
come back, Mamma won’t return from 


“Nileh,” she won’t come back, won’t come 
back.” 








Head of an Old Man 








Al Visit We, Feuchtwanger 


NE LATE and lovely afternoon last 
() April I drove up a road winding 

into the high reaches of the Santa 
Monica Mountains to a Moorish mansion 
overlooking the blue-green Pacific, rimmed 
here by a yellow shore the shape of a scythe. 
In this hill-house lives the world-famous 
novelist Lion Feuchtwanger, whom I had 
come to interview. His secretary, a trim, 
efficient woman with wise face and impres- 
sive eyes, admitted me into a great, high- 
ceilinged room whose walls are lined with 
beautifully bound old tomes. “Mr. Feucht- 
wanger will be here soon,” she informed me, 
and silently departed. 


This house, even at first glance, is the 


home of a scholar, a man of letters, a man. 


of taste—the home of one who has found 
here what he himself has given to his fel- 
low-beings: genuineness, craftsmanship, and 
beauty. 

Almost without sound, his steps hushed 
by the thick rugs, Lion Feuchtwanger en- 
tered the room and extended his hand. The 
first impression one gains of him is that he 
is a short man (five feet-four) and rather 
slight of build. Above his small, thin face, 
that from the side looks a bit pinched, his 
thick-graying hair is combed straight back, 
forming an arch above his forehead. He has 
clean, graceful movements, which are both 
hard and soft at the same time, like a sword 
in a velvet scabbard, held relaxed by a firm 
hand. He wears spectacles and carries an 
extra pair for reading. He was casually but 
neatly dressed—in sport shirt, white duck 
trousers, and white canvas sneakers. 

“You have a wonderful library,” I re- 
marked. “How many books do you have?” 

“Thirty thousand,” he replied. “This is 
my third library. I left my first in Germany 
and my second in France.” 
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He went on to say that his books were in 
French, German, Greek, Spanish, Latin, 
Hebrew, and English; that many of them 
were first editions, some autographed by 
their authors (Zola, for instance); and that 
he purchased his books from collectors in 
Europe and America who sent him their 
catalogs. 

“But how do you know where a certain 
book is when you want it?” I asked. 

“T have them card-indexed,” he responded, 
as he led me through the large room into a 
smaller one, probably used for entertaining 
guests. There were chairs and sofas, and a 
wheeled cart was laden with bottles of fancy, 
imported wines and brandies, wrapped 
cheeses, bowls of nuts, and platters of 
pretzels. 

“May I get you something?” Feucht- 
wanger softly inquired, as he directed me to 
a sofa. I have always found it difficult to 
sip or eat when asking questions and taking 
notes; so I declined. 

He seated himself in a straight chair a 
foot or so away, bent slightly forward, and 
prefaced the interview with a needless apol- 
ogy: “You must pardon me. I don’t speak 
English very well.” 

This was said with a smile, and for the 
next two and a half hours the smile rarely 
left his face, whether he spoke in humor or 
argument. Often his voice would remain the 
same, but the subtle change in his smile 
would indicate a shift in mood. 

“Why did you select Pacific Palisades as 
a place in which to live?” I asked. He had 
spent more than two years in New York 
before coming here, on the seaward rim of 
Los Angeles. 

“Here I can write and live very quietly,” 
Feuchtwanger replied. “It’s the most west- 
ern part of the Western World and Los 
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Angeles is so distant that there is always 
some good pretext not to go there. I have a 
big house, plenty of space for my books and 
myself, and I can walk around my garden. 
I have a beautiful view of the sea. On clear 
days I can see Catalina Island.” 

“Any pets?” 

“Cats. Four cats.” 

“Why cats? Do you like them, as Ernest 
Bloch did, because they are such relaxed 
creatures?” 

“No. I don’t know why. I always had 
cats.” 

“Who in your opinion,” I asked, “are the 
best writers, here and abroad, on Jewish 
themes?” 

Feuchtwanger pondered in a smile, clasp- 
ing and unclasping his long, narrow hands. 
“That’s a really ticklish question. There are 
very few who are real writers,” he said, 
almost embarrassed. And as his mind ranged 
over each country he knew he could name 
only Samuel Asch, Maurice Samuels, and 
Howard Fast in the United States. 

“And abroad?” 

He shook his shoulders in a gesture of 
helplessness and his fingers seemed to throb 
in frustration. “There are really very few 
there, too,” he answered, almost apologeti- 
cally, A pause. Then: “Arnold Zweig.” And 
that was all. 

“What are your views on Israel?” 

He sighed deeply, stretched his arms back, 
and grinned cheerfully. At that moment he 
looked twenty years younger. 

“IT can talk about that for a long time; 
I can fill pages on that subject. But there 
isn’t that much time now. However—” and 
he leaned forward, clasping his crossing knee 
with both hands: “I supported it from the 
start. I had wished they were a bit more 
neutral, but I think they will survive what- 
ever may happen. 

“Tsrael will be a central point for Jews and 
Jewish culture throughout the world, al- 
though most Jews will probably live else- 
where. The University of Jerusalem has a 
great mission. It was always the spiritual 
centerpoint for the Jews. Spiritually and in- 
tellectually the Jews can be a great power, 
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and it would be good to have a visible mani- 
festation of this great power. 

“I was very surprised,” he continued, “to 
see the Hebrew language revitalized. Now it 
is again a living language. Despite all the 
efforts of the Jews, hitherto, Hebrew had 
not been revitalized. Now it is again a living 
language,” he repeated. 

“T feel it’s a great advantage now that the 
Jewish state has proved that so many preju- 
dices against the Jews are really only prej- 
udices and not fact. For instance, that the 
Jews are not fit for agriculture. Or that the 
Jews are not great in the military. Or that 
the Jews are individualistic and can’t be 
organized into a state.” 

He paused, examined a thought, then 
turned the palm of one hand up to indicate 
he had concluded with the reply. 

“How do you regard the state of Jewry 
and the condition of Jews in Eastern Eu- 
rope?” I asked him. 

He shrugged his slight shoulders. “I’m 
getting so much news that is contradictory 
that I don’t believe anything any more. I 
have heard from so many eye-witnesses who 
have been there, and the reports are very 
contradictory. The Jewess of Toledo, which 
is certainly not anti-Semitic, has been 
printed in many languages of the Soviet 
Union and in all the countries and lan- 
guages of Eastern Europe. All my books 
have been printed in Eastern Europe. Mil- 
lions of copies have been sold there.” His 
smile dissolved into a grin. “I’m a best seller 
in Eastern Germany. My books have done 
very well in Russia, too.” 

Then, drifting away from the subject at 
hand, he went on to discuss the reading 
range of his books. Fifty million copies have 
been sold—in 40 languages. No novel has 
had a sale of fewer than two million. Three 
of his books—The Jewess of Toledo, Power, 
and The Ugly Duchess, have been issued in 
paper-back editions in the United States, 
each with a printing of 500,000 copies. 

He showed me later many shelves lined 
with books of his which were printed in all 
parts of the world. A particularly beautiful 
job of printing and book-binding of Simone 
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was done in Shanghai. Others of his books 
have also been published recently in China. 

From the sale of many books abroad he 
gets little money, a situation which does not 
distress him, since he has received “substan- 
tial sums” for most of his properties. What 
happens is that countries like the Soviet 
Union keep the author’s royalties at home, 
to be given him in native currency when he 
comes there. Feuchtwanger can probably 
start around the world on an empty purse 
and come home weighed down with mer- 
chandise, after having a riotous time in each 
country which will not export his royalties 
or let him take them across the border. 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that in the thir- 
teen years since the end of World War II 
Germany has cleansed itself of the Nazi 
ideology?” 

“No,” came a flat answer, “because there 
are so many Nazis in office, especially in the 
military and even in the foreign office. From 
daily readings of papers I see many cases of 
anti-Semitism and lawsuits. There are so 
many anti-Semitic forces and organs in Ger- 
many, but the leading papers of West Ger- 
many are free of anti-Semitism. In the review 
of my books there is no anti-Semitism, but 
there is resistance to progressive authors on 
the part of the booksellers.” 

“Do you believe that the bulk of the Ger- 
man population feels guilty about the Nazi 
murders and murderers?” 

Feuchtwanger’s smile turned sad. “They 
are indifferent. Many feel guilty and demon- 
strate it time and again, but the bulk just 
don’t have any feelings. That part of history 
is past—it’s water under the bridge now. 
However, there was more anti-Semitism, as 
I could feel it, before Hitler came to power 
than there is now.” 

The conversation progressed to America. 
“What are your opinions regarding Ameri- 
can integration problems?” 

He shifted weight. “That’s a ticklish ques- 
tion. Of course, I wish wholeheartedly for 
full integration, but I shall not live to see it. 
I hope that a more liberal government will 
be able to really put it through; but as of 
now the resistance of the South is so great 
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that it needs a lot of guts to put it through. 
Intellectuals alone can’t do it, since they 
have such little esteem in this country.” 

“In all the countries you have lived in, 
which has possessed the most stimulating 
intellectual climate?” I inquired. 

“Germany.” 

It was a simple, complete answer. I looked 
curiously at the man who had known bitter 
anti-Semitism in his native land for almost 
twenty years before he was forced to flee, 
and who had escaped the Nazi executioner 
by the skin of his teeth. “Germany?” I 
asked. 

Feuchtwanger explained: “The mixture 
of the Jews and the Germans was very good 
for the Jewish spirit. Never in all history, in 
such a short time, did so few people—half 
a million Jews—produce so many changes 
as the Jews did from 1820 to Hitler.” 

There was a momentary lull. Feucht- 
wanger glanced at the cart for epicureans. 
“Will you have something?” I declined 
again. Feuchtwanger picked a nutcracker 


‘from the cart and held it between his hands. 


“Really,” he said, “human nature hasn’t 
changed much in the last three thousand 
years. Externally, there is some change, but 
internally, when the situation is the same, 
people act in the same fashion.” 

“What do you feel was your darkest 
hour?” 

Laughter tumbled out of his mouth and 
rippled over his face. “That’s a ticklish ques- 
tion. Strangely enough, I was several times 
in immediate danger of life. But those were 
not my darkest hours. When I had deep, 
political disappointments—those were my 
darkest hours, but I am by nature optimistic 
and feel that I can prove my optimism by 
logic; so, despite everything, I remain opti- 
mistic.” 

Next I asked: “What events have most 
profoundly influenced you?” 

The reply was simple and direct: “The 
first World War. Before it, I was I’art pour 
l’art—art for art’s sake—but the war changed 
my convictions. That is the theme of my 
novel Success and it appears even in Paris 
Gazette. Before World War I I was not in- 
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terested in politics and had not the slightest 
interest in history. What happened to change 
my views? I was interned by the French at 
the start of that war, in Tunis. I made a 
rather sensational escape with the aid of my 
wife. Then I went into the army. It was 
close to the first German Revolution. I lived 
through the first German Revolution. I 
really learned,” and the smile turned thin 
and whimsical, “that writers are not good 
practical revolutionaries.” 

“Whom do you regard as having exerted 
the most influence upon your life?” 

“Writers,” he replied softly, shyly, as 
though the admission was both logical and 
paradoxical. 

“Which writers?” I inquired. 

“Berthold Brecht, whom very few people 
in America know. We wrote several plays 
together. Together we tried to create a new 
German language. I discovered him. He 
came to me when he was nineteen.” And 
Feuchtwanger spoke fondly of Brecht, the 
flame-hearted creator of The Three Penny 
Opera and of numerous anti-Fascist, anti-war 
plays. His eyes glowed as he talked on of 
the dedicated artist who died not too long 
ago in East Germany. “A warm person .. . 
a fine poet . . . a man of great spirit... 
sensitive, sincere .. .” The love for the man 
was alive in Feuchtwanger’s charged and 
hushed voice. 

“Anyone else?” I asked. 

“The Bible,” he half-whispered, as though 
revealing a secret. 

“And?” 

“Heinrich Mann, who lived near here, 
and who is buried in Santa Monica.” 

Feuchtwanger’s inner eye scanned and 
weighed the men and ideas who had molded 
him more than the others. 

“The Latin and Greek classics also influ- 
enced me, but,” and he played the answer 
out first with his hands, “not directly.” 

Feuchtwanger has the mind of a Talmudic 
scholar. One point leads to another. A ques- 
tion has to be examined from all sides; each 
side has many facets; each facet is a circle 
unto itself, inextricably linked to many other 
circles, and each question is a proliferating 
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seed, giving rise to many more questions, 
near and far. It is a method which, without 
too great distortion, might be called atomic, 
because of its deductive and inductive logic. 

The question I had asked carried Feucht- 
wanger into his philological interest in 
Goethe and Schiller, and then into the re- 
sponsibility of a writer. “It says in the Bible,” 
he declared, “that you are commanded to 
work but that you are not commanded to 
finish your work. The great German writers 
wanted to work. Goethe never really fin- 
ished Faust. The important thing is the 
work. But Latin writers, for example, want 
to finish their work, round off their work.” 

“It is upon us to begin the work; it is not 
upon us to complete it,” is written in the 
Talmud. The theme is prominent in The 
Oppermanns—in fact it is the moral of the 
story—and occurs in several other works by 
Feuchtwanger. For himself the meaning is 
clear; in the continuum of life, nothing is 
ever completely finished; the obligation is to 
produce well and to the hilt, so long as one 
can produce, and to carry the torch as far 
as one can, It—the meaning—is an abnega- 
tion of a weakling and insincere poseur phi- 
losophy which blandly holds that unless 
Heaven can be built in a single shift, there 
is no point in laying the foundation. 

I then asked Feuchtwanger to name his 
favorite writers. He laughed, as though the 
question called for such an immense answer 
that he did not know where to start. But his 
mood changed quickly to a pensive, though 
buoyant, one. 

“Well, I know Shakespeare by heart, in 
classical German. 

“Tolstoy.” (Earlier he had remarked that 
he had read War and Peace four or five 
times, but did not think he would live long 
enough to read it again—a prospect he re- 
garded with troubled resignation.) 

“Balzac; even Victor Hugo; Schiller; 
Goethe; Strindberg. The German half-clas- 
sicists; Ibsen.” 

Then, apropos of nothing at all but every- 
thing, he said very intensely and cheerfully, 
leaning forward, as though to instruct: “I 
believe in the future of mankind. I think 
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this because I can prove it.” It was the iter- 
ation of an earlier sentiment. 

“How?” I asked. He accepted the chal- 
lenge with delight. “There’s a law of evolu- 
tion that life goes randomly but directed, 
and despite all detours the history of man- 
kind goes directed toward reason.” 

“I, too, believe it,” I said, “and I have 
believed it for a long time; but sometimes 
I have to work at believing it.” Feucht- 
wanger laughed appreciatively. 

The role an artist should play in the great 
social problems of his time was the next 
query I put to Feuchtwanger. He answered 
thus: 

“I feel that if an author is progressive by 
his nature, all his books—whatever they deal 
with—are progressive, because the real es- 
sence of his nature permeates his books and 
because, if he has a real point of view, it will 
come through in his books. With a really 
creative author, it isn’t he who chooses his 
material; it’s the material who chooses him. 
When I am writing historical novels, I 
always think it is our contemporary history 
I am writing. In my latest book, Jephthah 
and His Daughter, I am not writing of a 
time three thousand years ago, but of now. 
It was a big satisfaction for me,” he added, 
“because it was serialized in East Germany 
and in the New York Jewish paper, The 
Day.” 

Feuchtwanger regards each historical novel 
as possessing a “nowness’—that is, an inci- 
sive commentary upon contemporary times. 
“If you're writing about the French Revo- 
lution,” he said, “it can’t be the French 
Revolution, but your revolution.” Each of 
his historical novels bears directly and deeply 
upon the socio-political questions, mores, 
and morals of our years. 

I complimented him upon the fullness of 
his characters, their depth, the realizable 
portraits of all his people—from anti-Fascists 
to dyed-in-the-wool Nazis. “I did not start 
with Nazis as villains,” he replied. “I created 
them as individuals.” 

Sometimes his readers are not happy with 
his portrayals. Concerning this he said: “Sev- 
eral thousand housewives wrote me bitter 
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letters because I had Jean Jaques Rousseau 
living with a worthless woman in ’Tis Folly 
to be Wise. But,” and his speech came 
swifter, more fervent, though the smile re- 
mained, “what do they expect from me? I 
am not writing things as they want them; 
I am writing things as they are. If I give you 
steak and you say, “This is not ice cream,’ 
I can only say that I did not mean to give 
you ice cream. Many great men have lived 
with worthless women.” 

“You do a remarkable job in portraying 
women,” I observed. “For instance, take 
Anna, who commits suicide in Paris Gazette. 
She was a real person, someone very vivid 
to me. I could understand her every action.” 

Feuchtwanger ignored the well-meant flat- 
tery, as he did all other gestures I made in 
that direction. He is in this way typical of 
many great artists; he rejects verbal flattery, 
but in a score of ways bestows praise upon 
himself, though he would not call it such. 
It is simply that the artist feels that he knows 


_ his own worth better than anyone else does, 


and does not need anyone to tell him how 
good he is. Rather, he will supply informa- 
tion concerning his success on his own terms 
and at his own time. The artist—this time in 
the person of Feuchtwanger—also is quick 
to parry criticism, though he will find fault 
with himself freely. At one point he de- 
scribed his Double, Double, Toil and Trou- 
ble as “not a good book.” 

“I’m glad you said so first,” I observed. 
“I agree with the critic who stated that it 
isn’t worthy of your talent.” 

“You see,” retorted Feuchtwanger tri- 
umphantly, “I am my own severest critic.” 

But to return to Anna. Feuchtwanger an- 
swered, his cheeks reddening, as he laughed 
bitingly in argument: “Thousands of women 
wrote me that I should not have had Anna 
commit suicide. But I cannot write stories 
the way they want them. I do not write 
stories in which everything comes out all 
right and everything is lovely and settled. 
In Jephthah and His Daughter, I have the 
daughter sacrificed. In stories on that sub- 
ject by others the daughter is saved. Thou- 
sands of years ago, human sacrifice was 
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common. All the circumstances lead to sac- 
rifice. I cannot change facts and truth to 
provide a happy ending where there can be 
none. Still, Paris Gazette has a happy end- 
ing.” 

In this book, a brilliant young poet is 
murdered by hoodlums; a fine woman kills 
herself; several people are wounded in soul 
and body; and the father and son part. Yet, 
a composer finds his way back to great music, 
to even greater creation, because of his in- 
volvement in struggle; and this triumph of 
the spirit soars high above all lesser events, 
defeats, and victories. It is not an “unhappy” 
book. It is a battlefield which the reader 
holds after the clash, ready for new and more 
crucial engagements. 

Some readers were also furious with 
Feuchtwanger for having Simone, the Joan 
of Arc of modern France, sent to prison on 
the last page. But had Feuchtwanger com- 
promised with his integrity for the sake of 
a sugary ending, the story would have lost 
all valid reason for being honored. 

“How much research do you put into your 
books?” I asked. 

“Generally,” he replied, “I start a novel 
after it has ripened for fifteen or twenty 
years. Now I have much more material for 
books than I can write, because a book needs 
two years to write. Very often I feel more 
at home in the eighteenth century than in 
the twentieth. I have enough research now 
for five biblical novels. I have done so much 
research that I know more about some 
things than anyone else.” 

My last question dealt with his working 
habits. He responded eagerly: “I am a pas- 
sionate worker, but make only stenographic 
notes, and dictate from my notes.” He dic- 
tates in German, since, he says, “It is im- 
possible to write in a language that is not 
your own.” He dictates from noon to 7 p.m. 
He has a big breakfast, or bruncheon, and 
a meal at 8 p.m. In the process of dictating, 
he brings to his study reference books which 
he will need and from them he draws the 
historical data to be used. 

“Before I start a novel,’ he continued, 
“I have dictated five or six thousand pages. 
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As I dictate, I make changes. I have to solve 
many problems. Would it be better to have 
this character in this situation or that situa- 
tion? I have an outline of about twenty dif- 
ferent actions of the novel which are con- 
nected, but I have to prune it down to five 
or six. I have a hundred characters in my 
notes, but finally I reduce the number to 
fifteen or twenty. I transfer functions from 
one character to another as I rework my 
notes. 

“My secretary makes a card-index of the 
characters, and those I kill off before I start 
she takes out of the index. I go over my 
notes twenty to thirty times, or more, before 
starting to dictate the novel. I have to know 
all about each character—how he looks, how 
he talks, what side he sleeps on; what he 
a... 

“Do you ever take your characters to bed 
with you?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. Always. We have many inter- 
esting conversations.” 

Finally, comes the actual dictation. This 
generally goes smoothly. Feuchtwanger’s 
face brightened and his years peeled off in 
bunches. “It’s a real joy!” he exclaimed boy- 
ishly. “By then I know everything I will put 
in. Then it is just a matter of phrasing. 
When I start on page 1 I can tell what there 
will be on page 412.” 

When the book is finished there arises the 
problem of obtaining a skilled translator. 
Sometimes this is not so simple a task. The 
critical Feuchtwanger very carefully goes 
over the English translation. Sometimes he 
scrutinizes translations in other languages, 
too. 

Like all creative people, Feuchtwanger 
rues the lack of time alloted him. “I need 
twenty-four hours for my business—politics, 
correspondence, reading books my publishers 
send me, and writing. I need twenty-four 
hours for research. And now, since I am old, 
I need twenty-four hours a day for my body.” 

Monday is his “public day,” when he an- 
swers the accumulated correspondence and 
grants interviews. Some of his most delight- 
ful correspondence is carried on with great 
writers throughout the world. 
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His secretary had at first granted me an 
hour and a half. When I demurred, she ex- 
tended the time to two hours—but no more. 
Now two and a half hours had passed. 
Feuchtwanger showed me his study, an 
architecturally rich, book-lined room with 
two desks—one for his secretary and one 
for himself. He pointed to the painting of a 
French rural maid who had been the physi- 
cal construct for Simone; and for a minute 
or so we talked about Joan of Arc; then, 
suddenly, about Mark Twain, who had spent 
twelve years in studying the life of Joan and 
two years in writing his great Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Arc. “Mark Twain was 
a magnificent writer,” declared Feucht- 
wanger glowingly. “Huckleberry Finn is a 
fine book, a fine book. Excellent! It is the 
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greatest historical novel ever written by an 
American.” 

The time was passing. It was growing late. 
I expressed my gratitude for the interview 
and we shook hands. Feuchtwanger re- 
mained in his study, turning to his notes, 
as his secretary showed me to the door. 

From the iron gate that guards the Moor- 
ish mansion the pink and lemon-colored 
necklace of the Pacific shore sparkled in the 
moistening darkness. Out of the black bowl 
beyond the shore a distant light arose, hung 
wanly on the horizon, and then disappeared. 
A bird concealed in the hollow of evening 
called once, twice. The call was answered 
from a slope I could not see. The night was 
peaceful and lovely. I climbed into my car 
and started down the twisting road. 





FADED BEAUTY 


By Donna Dickey GuYER 


She lifts her head once more as if to tease 


The admiration of lost loveliness, 


But solace fills the eyes she longs to please 


And pity is the truth they dare confess. 


Her beauty had the quality of pain 


Because the morning sun looked from her heart. 


She liked to pose and plan the day’s campaign 


To win all glances, not the greater part, 


Flirting a bit as every beauty does 


And conscious of the picture that she made, 


But oh how irresistible she was, 


Sure of her power, too young to be afraid! 


Now only the wind, her last admirer, sighs 


Because a little morning-glory dies. 








Justice Felix Frankfurter on Israel” 


without self-righteousness—in being the 

inheritor of a great past, a past recreated. 

say a past recreated, not restored, in its 
native soil at present. I come here to fortify 
my spirit, as I hope you have come here to 
fortify your spirit, for the long years of trial 
that are ahead for mankind not merely for 
Jews. And, finally, I come to deepen our 
understanding of the conditions essential 
for a free society. 


| COME HERE to express quiet pride—I hope 
I 


What we are celebrating is neither sec- 
tarian nor parochial. It is not restrictive in 
significance nor local in meaning. I do not 
think I use the language of hyperbole if I 
say that history, democracy, and civilization 
are vindicated by the beginning of the sec- 
ond decade of Israel. 

However tenuous the physical connection 
may be between Jews (the Jewish people 
and Israel)—even the physical connection 
was never severed after the exile—and the 
psychological, or, perhaps, still more, the 
spiritual tie, I suppose it is almost as power- 
ful a manifestation as history records. And 
the in-gathering is, I should think, a partial 
relief to the conscience of mankind. 

With that cold precision of his, Justice 
Brandeis foresaw this problem even before 
it came to be a problem in all its ghastly 
extension. Speaking of the White Paper, 
which sought to freeze the immigration into 
Palestine—I am using the term historically 
—on May 17, 1939, before he or anyone else 
could have foreseen the devilish, systematic 
endeavor to extirpate and exterminate Jews 
altogether, he wrote: 


What does the world propose to do with the 
Jews for whom exile is enforced? Unless civilization 
has so reverted to primitivism as to wish the de- 
struction of homeless Jews, it must encourage the 


*From an address by Hon. Felix Frankfurter, 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, on the occasion marking Israel’s tenth an- 
niversary, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. 


proved medium to solve in great measure the prob- 
lem of Jewish homelessness. 

That is as he saw it in 1939. And so I say 
that the conscience of the world must be 
partly, at least, relieved at the in-gathering 
that has taken place in Israel. And speaking 
of the necessary conditions for any free soci- 
ety, Israel beyond dispute is a shining mani- 
festation of a free, true democracy—a stout 
member of the free world. 


Now we take these achievements almost 
for granted. But I think great achievements 
must be dwelt on, must be intensively con- 
sidered, and their significance regarded so 
that we may extract from history whatever 
we can. These are extraordinary achieve- 
ments. Let me take one—the fructification 
of the despoiled land. Paeans of praise are 
so spent upon it that I think there is hardly 
one who realized what had to be undone. 
Let me give you a graphic picture of what 
Palestine was less than 100 years ago. 

Mark Twain visited Palestine, and this is 
his picture of it written in one of his elo- 
quent non-ironically humorous pieces. I'll 
read it, though it’s a bit lengthy, because for 
me it illustrates, it makes vivid, what has 
been accomplished better than anything I’ve 
read, or any talk I’ve heard, about it. 


Palestine sits in sackcloth and ashes. Over it broods 
the spell of a curse that has withered the fields 
and fettered its energies. Where Sodom and 
Gomorrah reared their domes and towers that 
solemn sea now floods the plain in whose bitter 
water no living thing exists, over whose waveless 
surface the blistering air hangs motionless and dead, 
about whose borders nothing grows but weeds 
and scattering tufts of cane, and that treacherous 
fruit that promises refreshment to parching lips 
but turns to ashes at the touch. 


Nazareth is forlorn. About that ford of Jordan 
where the hosts of Israel entered the Promised Land 
with songs of rejoicing, one finds only a squalid 
camp of fantastic Bedouins of the desert. 


Jericho, the accursed, lies a mouldering ruin today 
even as Joshua’s miracle left it more than 3,000 
years ago. Bethlehem and Bethany in their poverty 
and their humiliation have nothing about them now 
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to remind one that they once knew the high honor 
of the Saviour’s presence. The hallowed spot, where 
the shepherds watched their flocks by night and 
where the angels sang Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men, is untenanted by any living creature and un- 
blessed by any feature that is pleasant to the eye. 

Renowned Jerusalem itself, the stateliest name in 
history, has lost all its ancient grandeur and has 
become a pauper village; the riches of Solomon are 
no longer there to compel the admiration of visiting 
oriental queens. The wonderful Temple which was 
the pride and glory of Israel is gone, and the Otto- 
man crescent is lifted above the spot where on that 
most memorable day in the annals of the world they 
reared the Holy Cross. 

The noted Sea of Galilee, where once Roman 
fleets rode at anchor and the disciples of the Saviour 
sailed in their ships, was long ago deserted by the 
devotees of war and commerce, and its borders are 
a silent wilderness. Capernaum is a shapeless ruin. 
Magdala is the home of beggared Arabs; Bethsaida 
and Chorazin have vanished from the earth and the 
“desert places” round about them, where thousands 
of men once listened to the Saviour’s voice and ate 
the miraculous bread, sleep in the hush of a solitude 
that is inhabited only by birds of prey and skulking 
foxes. 

Palestine is desolate and unlovely. Palestine is no 
more of this work-a-day world. It is sacred to poetry 
and tradition—it is dreamland. 

Well, now, 1869 is not so long ago. I 
almost remember it, but not quite — the 
achievement of democracy. We take it for 
granted. When you think of the conditions 
under which democracy was established and 
under which it flourishes—external difficul- 
ties and inherent internal difficulties — I 
think that the achievement of democracy as 
a pervasive exercise of free men, each man 
a part of the sovereignty of the state, is one 
of the most admirable and inspiring mani- 
festations of political skill, civic devotion, 
and institutional enterprise ever known. 

Now how did these, to me, extraordinary 
achievements, come to be? Several times 
here the word “miracle” has been used. And 
one inevitably speaks of what has been done 
in Israel as miraculous and a miracle. A 
miracle? Yes; but no “kunststueck” — no 
stunt. It is a miracle in the sense in which 
Herz] foresaw the miracle to be accom- 
plished. Wenn ihr’s wollst ist es kein Trau. 
The same thought was expressed by Mr. 
Justice Holmes when he said that the mode 
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by which the inevitable comes to pass is 
effort. But effort isn’t enough, and will isn’t 
enough; but without these nothing matters. 


Effort and will must be wisely directed, 
and that is another great lesson that we've 
learned and that we can all learn from Israel. 
Israel represents science harnessed to a social 
vision pursued with pertinacity. And it is a 
happy coincidence, if coincidence it be— 
something we can’t account for—that the 
first president of Israel should have com- 
bined in himself those two indispensable 
qualifications for high statesmanship— 
namely, he was a Westerner and a scientist; 
and he was a man of vision who harnessed 
his science to the achievement of his vision. 
You will remember the reply of Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann when Lord Peel asked him: 
“What are you doing at Rehovoth, at your 
Institute?” You will recall that the most 
contested feature of the whole business in 
those early days was summed up in the 
phrase “absorptive capacity” — how many 


" people can live and survive in Palestine? 


And these experts, these limited experts 
who see acutely the limited things that they 
do see—but you have to see some other 
things besides—had figured out almost to a 
nicety how many people could have a viable 
existence in Israel. And when Lord Peel 
asked Dr. Weizmann: “What are you doing 
at your Institute?” his reply was, “I am 
creating absorptive capacity.” How was he 
creating it? 

We are still debating whether basic 
science is necessary for the well-being of a 
society. That problem was settled not at 
Rehovoth, at the Institute; it was almost 
settled when the Hebrew University was 
founded. The clash of arms had not yet been 
stilled. The fighting wasn’t over. Compared 
with today, the population of Palestine was 
between 500,000 and 600,000. 

But what was done? The Hebrew Univer- 
sity was founded. Why? It was founded be- 
cause those extraordinary men, as Professor 
Henry Steele Commager indicated, were a 
group of men comparable to that extraordi- 
nary galaxy of people of the colonies who 
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became the United States. They saw that 
a democratic society demands knowledge, 
free inquiry, independent and _ intrepid 
search into what is still unknown. And so 
basic science was undertaken. And we are 
still debating it. 


Now about the democratic aspect—how 
did that come to be? Did they decide that 
they were going to establish a democracy, 
have a constitution? As a matter of fact, they 
haven’t a constitution. But they still survive, 
don’t they, without a written constitution? 
You cannot have a democracy unless the 
demand on the individual citizen is great, 
and unless it is enforced through public 
opinion, through active participation beyond 
that of any other form of polity. And so I 
venture to assert that in no country—I do 
not even exclude the United Kingdom—is 
there such active participation, such a per- 
vasive sense of duty on the part of every 
citizen, such a collective effort (without col- 
lectivization ) in which the individual draws 
strength from the mass, but is not absorbed 
by it, as is the case in Israel. 


I was very glad, indeed, that Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann did not sit down before he indi- 
cated the vast problems that are ahead. Per- 
haps he will forgive me if I put the Arab- 
Jewish problem in different terms and speak 
of it in the larger context of the adjustment 
of the impact of Western civilization and 
Western technology upon the newly awak- 
ened peoples in Africa and in Asia. It 
amounts to the same thing; but certainly, in 
my view, that has been the most explosive 
single factor in the whole situation. There 
is the internal cultural situation, because the 
in-gathering was not merely a question of 
giving exiles refuge but giving them, as he 
so eloquently put it, a home. One ought not 
to leave out the very serious economic prob- 
lems that confront a society which isn’t fully 
self-reliant. 

So, there are those problems ahead. And 


what is the relevance of that to this goodly 
company? 
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What are you and I going to do about it? 
What report will we make when on May 
19, 1968 Senator Herbert Lehman and I, 
who hope to be present then, celebrate with 
you the beginning of the third decade of 
Israel? What shall we bring as our report of 
our contribution in this country towards 
Israel’s further fulfilment? 

In the first place, it is important to rid 
ourselves of that American failing of being 
interested in subjects without knowing about 
them. I think it’s profoundly important not 
merely to have this exalted feeling of 
achievement with which we identify our- 
selves, but to know with particularity what 
is going on in Israel, because out of knowl- 
edge comes deeper interest, and out of 
deeper interest comes some form of activity 
peculiar and congenial to the particular per- 
son affected. 

Such knowledge must be communicated 
to others. It is an area in which I’m not free 
to enter, but I have listened to Senator 
Javits about the kind of program adopted 
which may have the necessary propulsion of 
public understanding and opinion to which 
statesmen respond. Finally, each individual 
in his or her different way may make his 
contribution towards achievements which I 
have so sketchily indicated belong to us, not 
merely as Jews, but as part of a world that 
seeks to forge ahead despite all the retarda- 
tion, limitations, setbacks, and disappoint- 
ments; for, ultimately, what is the meaning 
of Israel? May I say, for myself, what it 
means is that during the long checkered his- 
tory of man, Jews have not been the least 
contributors towards a worthy civilization. 
The contributions which Jews have made in 
their scattered, non-rooted way, one has 
every right to hope, will be more effectively, 
fruitfully, and worthily manifested in that 
magic atmosphere of Israel than anywhere 
else in the world. What she will do in the 
future will cause the other nations of the 
world to call her blessed. 
































Notes on Modern Israeli Literature 


N ISRAELI WRITER of fiction must be a 
A song-writer, a playwright, a transla- 
tor from foreign languages, and a 
poet. He must also be a journalist or have 
some administrative or commercial employ- 
ment to support his family, because being 
a writer of fiction in Israel is hardly a way 
of making a living. This definition, currently 
popular at Tel Aviv’s Cafe Kassit, the hang- 
out of Israeli writers and artists, is hardly an 
exaggeration. 

A survey carried out during the recent 
convention of Israeli fiction writers and 
poets stressed the following unpleasant facts 
about writing fiction in Hebrew: 

Israel’s Jewish population is 1.8 million. 
Of them, only one million are literate adults. 
The rest are children or illiterates. Of this 
million literate adults, only 100,000 read 
books at all, and only 30,000-40,000 read 
Hebrew books. Thus, to succeed, a Hebrew 
work of fiction must be aimed at 100% of 
the Hebrew book-reading public. This is an 
obvious impossibility. ‘Thirty million people 
read books in the United States, according 
to the survey-makers, but no American best- 
seller ever sold thirty million copies. Expe- 
rience shows that no Hebrew book sells 
more than 10,000-15,000 copies. The only 
exceptions are foreign best-sellers, translated 
into Hebrew, published in pocket-book form, 
and syndicated by mass-circulation news- 
papers. Such books sell up to 40,000 copies, 
but they are not Hebrew works of fiction. 
The cost of publishing and printing a book 
is almost prohibitive. A Hebrew hard-cover 
novel sells for 5 to 6 Israeli pounds, some- 
times more. Few people can afford, or want 
to, spend so much money on books from 
their deficit-ridden budgets at a time when 
paper-backs and all kinds of pocket books 
are available at a fraction of this price. But 
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no publisher is willing to print a paper-back 
edition of a Hebrew book unless he is satis- 
fied that it will sell more than 25,000. This 
leaves the field open only to the few Israeli 
best-sellers and to translations of popular 
foreign authors and books, like Francoise 
Sagan (Bonjour Tristesse), Herman Wouk, 
Leon Uris, and the like. To break even on a 
hard-cover edition, a publisher must sell at 
least 8,000-9,000 copies. If the book sells less, 
as most of them do, the publisher loses 
money, and the writer does not get any 
royalties. 


Only one Hebrew work of fiction, Moshe 
Shamir’s King of Flesh and Blood, was trans- 


. lated into English and published by a popu- 
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lar non-Jewish British publisher. But Shamir 
is the king of Israeli fiction writers, and his 
books are undisputed best-sellers on the 
limited local market. Even so, Shamir has 
also to work as playwright and newspaper 
or magazine writer to support himself in 
style. The same goes for all other top Israeli 
writers of fiction, Aaron Meged, Yoram 
Matamor, and Yigael Mossinsohn are all 
known as first-rate playwrights, although 
they regard themselves as fiction writers first, 
last, and always. 

These rather prosaic conditions of market- 
ing possibilities and economics shape the 
Hebrew literature in its fiction field. In addi- 
tion, one must make a clear distinction 
among three generations of Israeli fiction 
writers. There is the older generation, born 
abroad, and over fifty years of age at present. 
Then there is the young sabra generation, 
born in Israel, and ranging up to about 
thirty-five years of age, who claim to repre- 
sent the native Israeli genre in Hebrew fic- 
tion. And, finally, there is the intermediate 
generation, some of them born abroad and 
some of them sabras, between thirty-five and 
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fifty, who are influenced by the veterans but 
try to bridge the gap between themselves 
and the young writers. 

The main experience of the older genera- 
tion has been life abroad, or “Life in Exile,” 
as it is called in Israel, although American 
and British Jews would hardly accept such a 
title. But the older generation, generally, 
fall in this category even when writing on 
purely Israeli subjects, and the younger 
writers call it, rather derisively, “The Galuth 
(Exile) Style of Israeli Literature.” Some- 
times the older generation of writers produce 
teal gems of literary fiction. Their central 
theme, however, is almost always some prob- 
lem of interest to Jews “in exile,” but of 
little or no interest to the young sabra gen- 
eration in Independent Israel. 

The young sabra writers share one com- 
mon experience: bloodshed, war, and strug- 
gle. As far back as they can remember there 
have been war and fighting. They themselves 
fought in the underground against the Brit- 
ish, defended their settlements against the 
Arabs, fought in the War of Independence, 
and in subsequent operations and campaigns 
served years in the armed forces. Struggle, 
brutality, and patriotic fervor run like a red 
thread through most of their works of fic- 
tion. This was all right for a time, but the 
public is now getting tired of hard-boiled 
action, blood, and brutality. As shown by 
current sales reports, the varieties which the 
limited Hebrew book-reading public want 
are smooth, brittle, fast-moving, exciting, 
and sex-packed best-sellers, like Peyton 
Place, Bonjour Tristesse, and others. 

Among the older writers there are two 
literary giants who stand far above most of 
their contemporaries. They are seventy-year- 
old S. J. (“Shai”) Agnon and sixty-one-year- 
old Haim Hazaz. Their names are well 
known to all Israeli high school teen-agers, 
because Agnon and Hazaz are a “must” sub- 
ject in any literature course or study. But 
they are forgotten by the young people as 
soon as school is over. Publishers complain 
that only single copies of Agnon’s and 
Hazaz’s works are still bought by the general 
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public, and that their works are now pub- 
lished only as high school textbooks. 
There is one more point to be considered 
when one is speaking of Hebrew fiction 
writers. All of them, with one or two pos- 
sible exceptions, are what is called in sabra 


slang “whites,” i.e., of European birth or 
descent. Moreover, most are of East-Euro- 
pean birth or descent. At a time when nearly 
half of Israel’s population consists of “col- 
ored” Jews, i.e., of Oriental-African-Asian 
birth or descent, this half of the population 
is represented only by one or two writers of 
fiction, so that the overwhelming majority 
of Israeli fiction writers speak neither to the 
“colored” Jew, nor represent him in the field 
of fiction literature. 

Both Agnon and Hazaz were born in the 
Pale, where millions of Jews stagnated in 
little provincial towns and ghettos on both 
sides of the Russian-Polish frontier. Agnon 
came to Palestine some fifty years ago, re- 
turned to Europe a few years later, was 
caught by the First World War, and came 
back to settle permanently in Palestine only 
in the mid-1920’s. Hazaz took an active part 
in the Communist Revolution in Russia. 
As a refugee from the young Soviet Union 
he was stranded in Istanbul and Paris before 
finally settling in Palestine in the mid-1920’s. 
Their Russian-East European background 
shapes most of their stories and novels but 
their style differs in that Agnon writes in a 
simplified biblical Hebrew, and his works 
are full of mysticism and what has been 
called by critics “religious existentialism.” 
His best-known novels are A Guest Stayed 
Overnight, Only Yesterday, and The Book 
of the State. After devoting most of his 
earlier plots to the Russian Revolution and 
Jewish life in Russia, Istanbul, and Paris, 
Hazaz became interested in Israel’s Yem- 
enite-Jewish community. He studied their 
language, manners, customs, and mentality 
and adopted an Oriental-Hebrew language 
style, his best-known books being devoted 
to the Yemenites: Mori Said, Ya’ish, and 
others. 


The intermediate group of Hebrew fiction 
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writers is best represented by native-born S. 
Yizhar, who is a Knesset Deputy of the 
Mapai Labor Party and whose real name is 
Yizhar Smilansky. Forty-year-old Yizhar de- 
votes himself to subjects like infinity of time, 
moral implications, socialist-Zionist con- 
sciousness, etc. These are hardly the subjects 
to excite a sensation-eager public, or even 
serious book readers who are looking for 
brilliance and action. 

The younger generation of sabra writers 
is mostly fifth-rate by international stand- 
ards. Even the few notable exceptions would 
be only second-rate on the big, global scale. 
The reason is the simple lack of first-class 
narrative talent. Certainly there is no lack 
of excellent subjects in a country like Israel, 
with its wars, struggles, minorities, loves, 
hates, and tension. Nor is the lack of a suffi- 
ciently mature public a valid excuse. World- 
famous novelists, like the Greek Kazantakis 
and the Finn Valtari, wrote in Greek of 
Finnish for a public not much bigger than 
Israel’s. But their works were so good that 
they were translated into foreign languages 
and snapped up by publishers the world 
over. There is no doubt that Israel’s popu- 
larity being what it is, foreign publishers 
would not have hesitated to put their con- 
siderable resources behind any Israeli fiction 
writer of narrative talent. Alas, none 
approaches the recognized international 
first-rate standards. 

By Israeli standards (which differ con- 
siderably from international standards), 
there are four top writers belonging to the 
younger generation: Moshe Shamir, Aaron 
Meged, Yigael Mossinsohn, and Yoram Mat- 
amor. All four are recognized playwrights 
whose works encompass nine-tenths of all 
modern Hebrew stage-plays. Since the thea- 
ter is very popular in Israel, royalties from 
plays outweigh those from books, and all 
four of these writers dramatize their own 
works of fiction for stage presentation as 
soon as the novels are published in book 
form. They also write plays, but they are 
fiction writers at heart. No generalizations 
can be made, of course; but Shamir’s genre 
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is the historical novel; Meged represents 
what is called the “kibbutz fiction”; Mata- 
mor seems to reflect what is called “sabra 
nihilism”; and Mossinsohn makes frequent 
excursions into the rather neglected (in 
Israeli fiction) fields of sex and crime. 

Mossinsohn, a former Chief Public Rela- 
tions Officer of the Israeli Police Headquar- 
ters, is also known as an important writer 
of children’s books. His Ha-Samba series 
(about seventeen published books so far) is 
an Israeli best-seller in this field. He is fre- 
quently accused of being an opportunist. 
The fact is that he prefers to write on sub- 
jects which are of momentary interest to 
daily newspaper readers, than on subjects of 
“Jasting value,” favored by the older writers. 
Thus, when alleged discrimination against 
the so-called “colored” Jews was much dis- 
cussed in Israel, Mossinsohn wrote Casablan, 
the story of a young immigrant from Mo- 
rocco who was pushed into a life of crime 


_ by real or imaginary discrimination. When 


juvenile delinquency and prostitution were 
discussed by the newspapers and the public, 
he wrote Eldorado, which deals brilliantly 
with both subjects. Again, when libel suits 
by and against newspapers provided ninety 
per cent of all daily headlines, Mossinsohn 
wrote Throw Him to the Dogs, attacking 
newspapermen and journalism. Incidentally, 
Throw Him to the Dogs resulted in Mos- 
sinsohn’s being “bitten” himself in exactly 
the manner as that which he had described. 
The popular Israeli newsweekly, Haolam 
Hazeh, viciously attacked by Mossinsohn, 
stood up and fought back. The resulting 
legal suits and trials probably helped Mos- 
sinsohn to get some free publicity, but his 
flamboyant polish was resented by other 
writers, probably out of sheer envy. The fact 
remains, however, that Mossinsohn knows 
better than all other writers how to cash in 
on momentary topics. The obvious short- 
coming is that his works are forgotten as 
soon as a new national topic crops up and 
captures public attention. 

” After developing the “kibbutz fiction” 
field, Moshe Shamir switched over to the 
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historical novel. Here he uses liberal doses of 
sex, treason, murder, sadistic cruelties, wan- 
ton desire, and the like, without fear of be- 
ing accused of “topical cheapness” or of 
“pandering to the sensation-hungry public.” 
His retirement from the field of “kibbutz 
fiction” left this genre to Aaron Meged, 
who, it must be said, has a good style, not 
too sophisticated and not too cheap. Only 
one of Meged’s books (also dramatized as a 
play), Hedva and I, achieved a local best- 
seller status, but his works have a better 
chance of becoming future local-scale classics 
than those of any of his colleagues. 

Yoram Matamor is the youngest of the 
four. He is also a song-writer and a play- 
wright, and represents what is called, for 
lack of a better term, the trend of “sabra 
nihilism” in Hebrew fiction writing. 

Then there are the ‘Neo-Canaanists,” 
who say that Israelis are Hebrews, not Jews, 
and the “Neo-Existentialists.” ‘These are un- 
known to the general public here, but it is 
possible that some first-rate writer will 
emerge from their ranks. 


Israeli fiction literature is notable for its 
absence of the criminal, detective, and pure- 
sex novel, which is bought and read by the 
public for entertainment and _ relaxation. 
Israel has no authors like Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Mickey Spillane, Raymond Chandler, 
or Ellery Queen. There is an excellent mar- 
ket for such books in Israel, and there are 
numerous true-life subjects for this type of 
writing, but no authors attempt it, and 
publishers prefer to translate foreign works 
of this kind. In addition, as more and more 
sabras learn English, they switch over—for 
entertainment and relaxation—to American 
or British pocket-books and other paper- 
backs, which are sold in immense quantities 
in Israel at a fraction of the price of a 
Hebrew novel. This, then, is the rather 
gloomy situation in the Hebrew fiction-writ- 
ing field: lack of first-rate narrative talent, 
lack of a good market, and overwhelming 
competition from abroad. 
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... The Land of Israel will be small . . . 
but the people of Israel will make it great. 
.. . Not in opulence but in eminence will 
their destiny be fulfilled, and the elixir of 
their pride will be distilled not out of domin- 
ion or far-flung borders, but out of the faithful 
and skillful building of the good society. . . . 


from a Treasury of Jewish Quotations ' 








Scholars on the Dead Sea Scrolls 


DECADE has elapsed since the discovery 
A of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In that brief 
span of time the published material 
concerned with this important manuscript 
discovery has become voluminous. It may be 
helpful, therefore, to present for the inter- 
ested layman a perspective of the scrolls 
based upon an analysis of some of the major 
works dealing with this subject. The eleven 
works listed above are a representative group- 
ing, and taken together, they tell an inter- 
esting, if not consistent, story. 

Zeitlin’s book is a grouping of his articles 
that were originally published in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, which he edits. In these 
articles Zeitlin severely attacks the majority 
of biblical scholars for their assuming the 
antiquity of the scrolls. Zeitlin, professor of 
Rabbinical literature at Dropsie College in 
Philadelphia, maintains vigorously that the 
scrolls date back no earlier than the seventh 
century A.D. and probably range in composi- 
tion between that date and the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. His positive arguments are based 
upon internal evidence that to him indicate 
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a medieval, not ancient, origin for the style 
of writing, the words, and the phrases em- 
ployed by the scroll writers. Zeitlin negates 
the external evidence for an early dating. 
This evidence is based upon the scientific 
testing of coverings in which the scrolls were 
wrapped, jar sherds in which the scrolls 
were stored, and coins found in the same 
caves as the scrolls. This negation is two- 
pronged, First, Zeitlin questions the validity 
of the tests themselves. Second, he questions 
whether the coverings are indeed those in 
which the scrolls were wrapped, whether the 
jar sherds are indeed pieces of jars in which 
the scrolls were stored, and whether the 
coins were indeed deposited in the caves at 


_ the same time as the scrolls. 


All of this makes for a grand polemic. Yet, 
Zeitlin’s position has been discredited. Only 
a small minority of the scholars concerned 
with the scrolls ever concurred with the 
Dropsie professor, and in the last three years 
most of these have gone over to the majority 
side that dates the scrolls, taken as a whole, 
roughly between 200 B.C. and 70 A.D. This 
early dating seems to have been by now 
proved by both the internal and the external 
evidence. Many of Zeitlin’s arguments are 
easily refutable. In a graduate Hebrew semi- 
nar on the Dead Sea Scrolls, held for a year 
at the University of Wisconsin, for example, 
Professor Menahem Mansoor and his stu- 
dents demonstrated the invalidity of Zeitlin’s 
major positive arguments. Mansoor, who has 
published extensively on the scrolls, has 
offered to present these refutations fully in 
an article, if Zeitlin, as editor, will agree to 
accept them in toto and publish them in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review. As yet, Zeitlin 


1. For a more detailed presentation of Zeitlin’s 
arguments, see my previous article, “The Zeitlin 
Controversy,” in the Chicago Jewish Forum, Vol. 
15, No. 2 (Winter, 1956), pp. 80-3. 
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has not accepted Mansoor’s offer, even 
though he (Zeitlin) has repeatedly charged, 
both in print and in lectures, that scholars 
will not attempt to answer his arguments. 

In the May 14, 1955, issue of The New 
Yorker there appeared an article on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls written by Edmund Wil- 
son.? Soon after its publication it became 
one of the most discussed articles to appear 
in recent years. His book, The Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea, is an extension of that article. 

There can be little doubt that Wilson’s 
book is a literary masterpiece. It presents a 
readable account of the finding of the scrolls 
and the exploration of the caves. Also in- 
cluded is a brief sketch of the history and 
doctrines of the Essenes, who are herein 
identified with the Qumran sect. In one 
chapter Wilson deals with the famous 
“Teacher of Righteousness,” and in another 
with the significance of the find. The book 
contains sketches of some of the people con- 
cerned with the scrolls and gives a great deal 
of local color. The various controversies that 
have arisen in the study of these ancient 
materials are described with vigor. 

The disturbing factors of the book are the 
important interpretations made by Wilson 
that have received scholarly condemnation. 
Wilson seems to have anticipated the con- 
demnation, even before it came, because he 
attempts to defend his work in the text. 
After admitting his incompetence to pass 
judgment on the scholarly treatises written 
on the scrolls, Wilson maintains that most 
scholars—Jewish, Christian, and Humanist— 
have been bound by pre-conceived ideas and 
have not dared accept the full implications 
of the new discoveries. Only André Dupont- 
Sémmer, of the Sorbonne in Paris, has re- 
mained unbiased and has seen the truth, as 
far as Wilson is concerned. Moreover, only 
Dupont-Sémmer supposedly made complete 
information available to the public. Accord- 
ing to Wilson, all other scholars buried in 
technical journals and monographs the im- 
portant items contained in the scrolls. 

What are some of these important inpli- 


2. Edmund Wilson, “A Reporter at Large,” The 
New Yorker, XXI (May 14, 1955), 45-131. 
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cations and interpretations? Wilson bluntly 
states that Christianity is largely an out- 
growth of Essene thought. Jesus merely re- 
defined the ideas of the sect. Furthermore, 
the Messiah of the Deuter-Isaiah is noted as 
probably being the “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness.” Wilson concludes that the “unique- 
ness of Jesus” is at stake, and that this fact 
has frightened Christian scholars. Jewish 
scholars are supposedly frightened because 
they believe the scrolls will impair their 
revered Masoretic Text. It is not clear why 
Humanist scholars should be afraid of the 
scrolls. 

As yet, no internal evidence justifies Wil- 
son’s radical and extreme interpretations. 
Hence, the condemnation of the scholars! 
It is not certain that the Qumran sect was an 
Essene sect. Even if it was, it is improbable 
that Christianity was solely an outgrowth of 
Essene thought. That Jesus was not unique 
in all his teachings is neither a new nor a 
startling point. Christian theologians are 
fast to point out that much of what Jesus 
taught had roots in the Old Testament. 
Parallels for all of Jesus’ teaching, further- 
more, have not been found in the scrolls. 
Christian faith does not seem the least bit 
questioned by the discovery of the scrolls. 
In discussing the “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness,” Wilson overstates the case of André 
Dupont-Sémmer. Finally, it seems that Jew- 
ish scholars should rejoice, since the scrolls 
in general uphold the Masoretic Text and in 
certain places specifically clear up heretofore 
questionable words and phrases.® It is some- 
what tragic that the gifted author who has 
drawn world-wide attention to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls should have made such flagrant and 
invalid interpretations in this book. 

Of all the works published on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls the Burrows books are the most 
comprehensive and two of the most authori- 
tative. The earlier work, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, is more than merely a summary and 
critique of the work of other scholars. 
Burrows subjects the scrolls to his own 


3. It is true that some Orthodox Jewish scholars 
may fear the scrolls for the reason stated by Wilson. 
These scholars, however, are in a minority. 
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examination and interprets them cautiously. 
Contained in his volume are ten illustra- 
tions, two maps, and two paleographical fig- 
ures. A selective, yet useful bibliography 
appears, but an index is lacking. 

The scope of this first book is quite exten- 
sive for Burrows discusses the discoveries, 
the age of the manuscripts, the dates of the 
composition, the Qumran community, and 
the importance of the scrolls. Finally, he 
presents his translations. 

Burrows gives a thorough report of the 
discoveries. He discusses the dating contro- 
versies and does a commendable job of re- 
futing some of the arguments for later 
dating—especially a few of those put forward 
by Solomon Zeitlin. Burrows dates the St. 
Mark’s Isaiah Scroll either a little before or 
a little after 100 B.C., and the Manual of 
Discipline somewhat later. Arguing that the 
Kittim were Romans, he dates the Habakkuk 
Commentary in the first century B.C. — 
probably 63 B.C. The Genesis Scroll, the 
War Scroll, the Hodayot, and the Hebrew 
University Isaiah Scroll were copied in the 
first half of the first century A.D., according 
to Burrows. The Damascus Document he 
dates with the Dead Sea Scrolls—later than 
some, earlier than others. 

There are some questions that appear in 
the dating of the scrolls as offered by Bur- 
rows. Although dating the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary at 63 B.C., for example, Burrows 
does not refer to the history of that period 
and does not place the events referred to. 
Since the “Teacher of Righteousness” ap- 
pears in the Habakkuk Commentary, he 
must be placed at that time. If the Burrows 
dating of the Manual of Discipline at shortly 
after 100 B.C. and the Burrows datings of 
other scrolls are accepted, then the “Teacher 
of Righteousness” would have arisen after 
the sect was firmly organized (as expressed 
in the Manual of Discipline), and he would 
have been in power for half a century before 
the conflict with authorities. Many scholars, 
including H. H. Rowley, doubt that such 
was the case. 

In Part Four of the book Burrows dis- 
cusses the community of Qumran, including 
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its origin, history, organization, beliefs, apd 
identification. He accepts the thesis that 
there may have been a number of local com- 
munities similar to Qumran. Furthermore, 
Burrows states that the sect might or might 
not be Essenes; he prefers to call them 
Judean covenanters, and he deals mainly 
with analyzing the practices and interpreta- 
tions of the sect. It is his opinion that there 
may have been a number of local communi- 
ties similar to Qumran. 

In Part Five of the book Burrows writes 
that the scrolls are important for two rea- 
sons: 1) they contribute to textual criticism, 
historical grammar, and paleography and 2) 
they contribute to the historical study of 
Judaism and Christianity. Some important 
interpretations are hinted at in this section— 
one of the most important being that the 
ideas expressed in the scrolls are similar to 
the thinking of John, the Baptist. The simi- 
larity, however, is not necessarily great 
enough to make John an Essene. Burrows 


‘states categorically in this section that Jesus 


was not an Essene and that the scrolls help 
to fill in the background of Christianity but 
do not revolutionize it. 

In his final section Burrows offers trans- 
lations of the Damascus Document, the 
Habakkuk Commentary, the Manual of Dis- 
cipline, and selections from the War Scroll 
and Thanksgiving Hymns. The style is clear 
and straight-forward, although there might 
be disagreement among scholars as to parts 
of the literal translations. 

More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls is a 
fitting sequel to the above work. In this sec- 
ond book Burrows presents in eight distinct 
parts a study of the scroll material discovered 
after his first book was written. He analyzes 
in some detail many judgments and inter- 
pretations made upon various aspects of the 
scrolls. An appendix, bibliography, and index 
are also included. 

In Part One Burrows continues the story 
of the discoveries that he had begun in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The contentions of Wil- 
son, Allegro, Del Medico, and others in 
connection with these discoveries are pre- 
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sented. Special emphasis is put upon the 
famous “copper scroll.” 

In Part Two Burrows involves himself in 
a discussion of the Christian origins of the 
scrolls, and he attacks many of the writers, 
especially Edmund Wilson and A. Powell 
Davies, who have insisted that the scroll 
literature raises a question as to the unique- 
ness of Christianity. Basically, it is Burrows’ 
contention that Christian faith will not be 
altered in any way by the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
He concedes that John, the Baptist, may 
have been a member of the Qumran com- 
munity. The similarities between the teach- 
ings of John and those of the Qumran 
covenanters show that at least John had 
some knowledge of the Qumran sect. In 
regard to Jesus, however, Burrows argues 
that such is not the case. The analogy of 
Jesus to the “Teacher of Righteousness” is 
dealt with at some length. Since not enough 
material exists for a comparison of the two 
personalities, Burrows maitlains that the 
teachings of these figures bear the brunt of 
comparison. One chapter is devoted to the 
contrasts and one chapter is devoted to the 
parallels in the respective teachings. For 
Burrows the contrasts seem to have the 
greater weight. Chapters on the apostolic 
church, Paul, John, and the rest of the New 
Testament follow. 

The result for Old Testament studies of 
the scrolls is dealt with in Part Three. Bur- 
rows carries on from where he left off in his 
previous work. There is a chapter on the text 
of the historical books, psalms, and the 
wisdom literature as well as a chapter on 
the prophetic books. The general results and 
conclusions for textual criticism are next 
given. Interpretation of the composition and 
of dates follows. The discussion of the 
apocrypha and other post-biblical works in 
the Qumran library is fascinating. Eccles- 
iasticus and Tobit are the two books of the 
apocrypha found. The Book of Jubilees ap- 
pears to have been popular in the Qumran 
community. Ten manuscripts of its have 
been found so far. Burrows concludes that 
the scrolls help in the study of post-biblical 
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development in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
languages. 

Burrows discusses the origin of the Qum- 
ran sect in Part Four and is quick to point 
out that scholars have not yet reached agree- 
ment hereon. He dwells upon many of the 
interpretations made and vigorously attacks 
some of them, for example, Rowley’s view 
that the “Kittim” of the scrolls were Mace- 
donians, not Romans. The relation of the 
“Damascus” of the Damascus Document to 
the scrolls receives much discussion. 

The identification of the Qumran sect is 
still not definite, argues Burrows in Part 
Five. He is not as willing as many scholars 
to call the Qumran covenanters Essenes. In 
Part Six Burrows discusses the beliefs of the 
sect: their view of God and of man. The 
emphasis upon predestination found in the 
scrolls is emphasized. The Qumran escha- 
tology stands out as the clearest idea in this 
discussion. The organization and rites of the 
sect are outlined in Part Seven. The main 
importance of the Qumran covenanters to 
Burrows in this regard is that they had an 
authentic religion. The final section of the 
book contains the author’s translations of 
various recently discovered scrolls and scroll 
fragments. 

The only confusing elements of the book 
to this reader were those concerning the 
dating of certain fragments. For instance, 
Burrows dated one fragment “ ‘year 3 of the 
Freedom of Jerusalem,’ i.e., 134-135 A.D., 
the third year of the revolt.” In 134-135 A.D. 
Jerusalem was not free but was under Ro- 
man rule. The Bar Kokba revolt was over by 
the summer of 133, and Jerusalem then fell 
to the Roman Legions. In the light of this 
historical fact the Burrows explanation and 
dating are questionable and unclear. This is 
but a minor criticism, however, of a work 
that is generally authoritative, comprehen- 
sive, and readable. 

The work by Cross is the other most au- 
thoritative book to date on this subject. It 
contains the text of the Haskell Lectures for 
1956-7, delivered to the Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College, March 12-21, 
1957. Each lecture, after the first one, deals 
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with a major, but single, area of scroll re- 
search. Thus, no comprehensive picture of 
the scroll emerges. Rather, interpretations of 
various topics appear herein. 

Cross reviews well the discoveries of the 
scrolls in chapter one. He then proceeds into 
a detailed discussion of the people of the 
scrolls and argues that they can now be 
definitely identified as Essenes. To prove his 
impressive argument, Cross analyzes much 
archaeological and literary evidence. Still, as 
the author himself implies, the evidence in 
many areas of this argument is still weak. 
The connection between the Qumran or 
scroll sect and the Essenes must await 
further evidence to be truly convincing. 

The much discussed “Teacher of Right- 
eousness” and his supposed Essene origins 
command the author’s full attention in 
chapter three. Following this, the scrolls’ 
contributions to the Old Testament are out- 
lined. Cross is convinced that the scrolls 
help to make the Old Testament even more 
accurate and intelligible, and he attempts to 
indicate this. He states that he hopes the 
present manuscript discovery and others in 
the future will allow for a reconstruction of 
the pre-Christian state of the Old Testa- 
ment. Restraint must be practiced in this 
yearning by Cross and other scholars, how- 
ever, lest the mistaken impression be given 
that such a reconstruction may revolutionize 
the Masoretic Text. The scroll evidence, and 
that is all we have as yet, generally supports 
the Masoretic Text. This in itself is impor- 
tant and should be emphasized. 

In his last chapter Cross alludes to the 
linguistic and conceptual similarities be- 
tween the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New 
Testament. These similarities are especially 
evident, according to Cross, when the Gos- 
pel of John is used in comparison. The 
“Teacher of Righteousness” is treated in 
this regard here. The organizational struc- 
ture of the Qumran sect and of the early 
Christian church is also traced. The post- 
script essay is important, since in its Cross 
points out why the originality of Jesus and 
of Christian teaching is not disturbed nor 
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questioned in the least by the scroll mate- 
rial. 

This is a technical and a scholarly book 
replete with footnotes. It is strongly oriented 
towards a discussion of the scrolls in light 
of archaeology. Cross is generally acknowl- 
edged as knowing more about the scrolls 
than any other single person. This book 
tends to justify that conclusion. 

The Davies book is written as a polemic, 
and the author, a Unitarian minister, is in- 
terested more in arguing for a type of natural 
religion than in presenting a study of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Mr. Davies had either not 
read or had disregarded the actual text of 
the scrolls and the scholarship already done 
upon them when he wrote his work. His 
extreme views are made with little or no 
actual evidence to validate them. The scope 
of the book is wide. It includes a discussion 
of the discoveries and dating of the scrolls, 
an analysis of the Qumran sect, and a state- 


_ment of the connections between the scrolls 


and Jesus. The style is readable, being writ- 
ten for the layman; but the work is hardly 
reliable in any sense. 

Throughout the book Davis sensational- 
izes unduly with points taken out of context. 
For instance, he writes concerning Edmund 
Wilson: “... He [Wilson] has transmitted 
quite correctly what the experts who have 
been working on the scrolls have come to 
think about them.’* Davies, taking one 
statement from André Dupont-Sémmer and 
one from William Albright, concludes that 
Wilson, Dupont-Sémmer, and Albright all 
agree that Christianity will be revolutionized 
because of the discovery of the scrolls. This 
conclusion is, of course, not valid, as even a 
cursory reading of these men will readily 
indicate. Davies also maintains, without evi- 
dence of any sort, that New Testament 
scholars are wrong when they say that we 
must wait fifty years to fully interpret the 
scrolls. He says this is only an excuse to 
“get them off the hook,” as they will be 
gone in fifty years. These scholars, Davies 


4. A. Powell Davies, The Meaning of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, New American Library of World Liter- 
ature, p. 23. 
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asserts, have known for a long time that the 
“traditional view of Christian origins is not 
supported by history so much as by theol- 
ogy.”> The scrolls, which supposedly prove 
this point, will not be revolutionary to the 
scholars, therefore, but will be so to the lay- 
men. 

In support of his position, Davies presents 
a critical and brief history of Judaic theology, 
based upon what he calls “modern scholar- 
ship.” He uses Peake’s Commentary on the 
Bible as his authority and concludes that we 
have only a fragmentary record of the story 
of Jesus. To him the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church raises complex problems, and 
whether Jesus actually founded the Church 
is regarded as questionable.® 

Davies insists that the scrolls underscore 
the fact that the so-called Christian doctrine 
is but a development of one phase of 
Judaism, which has grown and been inter- 
mingled in a natural way. The close connec- 
tion between the ideas found in the scrolls 
and early Christianity is evidence offered for 
this assertion.’ That the Qumran sect was an 
Essenic community is fully accepted by this 
authority. Essene thought is thus made the 
origin of Christian thought. Davies argues 
that the Essenes believed in a Messiah and 
that the Essenic sacred meal was equivalent 
to the Christian sacred meal. He rejects the 
thesis that the “Teacher of Righteousness” 
was Jesus, but he asserts that the synagogue 
attended by Jesus and referred to in the 
Gospel of Luke (IV,16-30) was an Essene 
synagogue. After attempting to show the 
influence of Essenic thought on Jesus and 
early Christianity, Davies offers his critique 
of both, emphasizing most strongly the “lib- 
eral” antagonism to a Messianic concept. 

The author of this book does not prove 
his thesis. The evidence presented does not 
substantiate the two main points made: 1) 
The scrolls revolutionize Christianity by 
showing that it was solely a natural develop- 
ment of Judaism and Essenic thought; 2) 


5. Ibid., p. 84. 

6. Ibid., p. 85. 

7. Davies asserts that later Christian thought be- 
came diverse in many areas. 
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Liberal, natural, historical religion is better 
than supernatural theology. Even more seri- 
ous is the author’s failure to live up to the 
title of his book and write about the mean- 
ing of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

As opposed to Davies, Allegro has written 
a scholarly work deserving general attention. 
He discusses at some length the discovery 
and editing of the scrolls, the biblical texts, 
the excavations at Qumran, the Qumran 
sect, and the connections and similarities 
between the scrolls and the New Testament. 
Throughout the book appear interesting 
photographs. 

The description of the discovery and 
editing of the scrolls is presented well and is 
reliable. Allegro interprets a great deal in 
this work, and for the most part he offers an 
abundance of internal evidence to support 
his conclusion. A good example of this is 
his discussion of the close alliance between 
the Manual of Discipline and Christianity. 
Allegro points, among other things, to the 
thought of impending doom that pervades 
the Qumran literature and the teachings of 
John. Moreover, the author shows how the 
Manual of Discipline and the New Testa- 
ment both refer to their followers as “those 
of the way,” “the poor,” or “the children of 
the light.” Allegro offers an interesting in- 
terpretation of the Messianic connections 
held by both the Qumran sect and early 
Christianity. After discussing the corre- 
spondence between the Qumran sect and 
the Church in matters of order, discipline, 
religious doctrine, use of Scripture, and even 
ritual, the author concludes: “They are too 
close and too varied to be accidental, and 
must, at least, point to a common religious 
background.”® Such a cautious conclusion 
seems to be justified for the most part in 
this work. 

Allegro does not argue that Christianity 
grew solely out of previously existing doc- 
trines. Neither does he believe that Chris- 
tianity will be revolutionized by study of 
the scrolls. Rather, he believes that its his- 

8. John M. Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Great 


Britain, Harmondsworth, Middlesex: C. Nicholls 
and Company, 1956), p. 126. 
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tory will be strengthened and better under- 
stood by the new discoveries. He writes, for 
example, that Jesus may have been influ- 
enced by the sect which might have been 
Essenic. This is not to say, however, that 
Jesus was an Essene or a member of the 
Qumran community. Indeed, Allegro main- 
tains that although similar in many regards 
to the parables of the scrolls, the parables of 
Jesus are more real, more alive. 

There is one interpretation in this book, 
however, that is not borne out by available 
evidence. When Allegro discusses the con- 
flict between Alexander Jannaeus (con- 
nected with the Wicked Priest) and the 
Qumran “Teacher of Righteousness,” he 
ends his description with the “Teacher” be- 
ing dragged from his altar and being cruci- 
fied at the behest of Jannaeus. There is no 
evidence for such a story in the scrolls, and 
Allegro presents nothing to corroborate this 
amazing happening. Many scholars have 
attacked this book severely because of this 
one bad interpretation. This is unfortunate 
since it is not in keeping with the careful 
scholarship done by the author in the rest 
of this work. 

The volume edited by Krister Stendahl is 
exciting reading. After Stendahl introduces 
the relationship between the scrolls and the 
New Testament, there appear various essays, 
written by distinguished scholars, that are 
concerned with aspects of this relationship. 
Oscar Cullmann deals with the significance 
of the scrolls for research into Christian 
origins. K. G. Kuhn contributes three im- 
portant studies arising from the scrolls: the 
two-Messiah concept, the comparison of 
the Last Supper and the communal meal 
of the Qumran sect, and the comparison of 
Qumran and the New Testament concepts 
of temptation, sin, and flesh. Sherman John- 
son and Bo Reicke each has a chapter on 
the primitive church. In the light of the 
scrolls, W. D. Davies treats Paul and Ray- 
mond Brown treats John. Brownlee and 
Vogt, Old Testament scholars, discuss in 
their essays various New Testament prob- 
lems. Fitzmyer offers a chapter on the 
Ebionites; Glatzer discusses Hillel; and 
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Schubert deals with the Sermon on the 
Mount. This book clearly indicates that 
scroll research is an international, inter-dis- 
ciplinary, and inter-faith undertaking. 

The Vermes and Gaster books mainly 
contain translations of various scrolls and 
scroll fragments. The Vermes book, trans- 
lated into English from the original French, 
is the more recent; it contains annotated 
translations of the Habakkuk Commentary, 
the Manual of Discipline, and the Damascus 
Document. Only parts of the Thanksgiving 
Hymns and the War of the Sons of Light 
Against the Sons of Darkness are translated 
in this text. 

The Gaster book contains more complete 
translations of the same scrolls. These trans- 
lations, however, are not reliable from a 
scholarly point of view. Gaster admittedly 
translated the scrolls into “good” English 
and attempted to do so by looking from 
within the Qumran sect itself. Such an ap- 


. proach makes for subjectivity and at times 


is misleading. The Qumran sect, for in- 
stance, was probably not as mystical as Gas- 
ter makes it. For the layman, however, the 
Gaster translations are the best available. 

In the Preface of the book Gaster presents 
some of his views on the scrolls. He dates 
them between 170 B.C. and 68 A.D., and 
he refers to the Qumrans as an Essene sect. 
Gaster writes that the Dead Sea Scrolls con- 
stitute a “long-lost forerunner of Christian- 
ity” in the sense that they present a picture 
of a religious and cultural climate in which 
John, the Baptist, conducted his mission and 
in which Jesus was reared. For Gaster the 
environment portrayed also forms a mirror 
of religious organization out of which came 
many elements of the church. Gaster denies 
that the scrolls foreshadow Christian theo- 
logical concepts. For instance, he maintains 
that the Qumran sect, or “religious brother- 
hood,” did not believe in a martyred Mes- 
sianic “Teacher of Righteousness.” The 
author asserts that the “Teacher of Right- 
eousness” designated an office, not a partic- 
ular person; and that although the sect 
looked to a Messiah before the final era, it 
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did not anticipate the second coming of the 
“Martyred Christ.” 


The Barthélemy and Milik work is mainly 
designed for the specialist interested in seri- 
ous study. G. Lankester Harding, one of the 
foremost archaeologists working on the 
scrolls, wrote the Foreword and the Intro- 
duction. Harding relates that many frag- 
ments were not discovered but were rather 
purchased from Moslem merchants. He con- 
tinually refers to the Qumran sect as Es- 
senes, although this has not yet been fully 
proved. Pere de Vaux, another of the noted 
archaeologists at the Ecole et Archaeologique 
Francais in Jerusalem, Jordan, wrote the 
chapter “La Poterie” in which he discusses 
at some length the pottery of the scroll 
finds. Mrs. G. M. Crowfort wrote the chap- 
ter concerned with the linen textiles of the 
scroll finds. In her study Mrs. Crowfort con- 
cludes that while the linen analysis cannot 
aid in dating scrolls, the “Carbon 14” 
method will facilitate dating. 


In this volume the texts proper are studied 
by Barthélemy and Milik, both colleagues 
of De Vaux at the Ecole et Archaeologique 
Francais. The former studies the biblical 
scrolls and a supposed phylactery, and the 
latter studies the non-biblical texts. In repro- 
ducing the texts, these two men did a bril- 
liant job. Many of their interpretations and 
conclusions, however, have not yet been 
proved and indeed must remain dubious. 
There is no assurance, for example, that the 
verses of Deuteronomy found strung to- 
gether necessarily connote a phylactery. No 
phylactery case was found. The verses may 
well have been strung together for other 
reasons. The most noticeable slip in this 
regard is the premature reference to the 
Lamech Apocalypso by both Bathélemy and 
Harding. This reference was made before 
enough evidence had been discovered to 
justify such a claim. We have since learned 
that there is no such scroll in existence. The 
Genesis Apocryphon is the existing scroll. 
Finally, many questions may be raised as to 
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the detailed analysis offered by both Bar- 
thélemy and Milik. Some verses are badly 


handled—for example, the Septuagint verse 
40 of Judges. 


The books discussed in this article consti- 
tute but a representative sampling of the 
published material concerned with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. As a sampling, however, they do 
indicate the importance of the complexities 
connected with the scroll research. The dis- 
agreements existing among eminent authori- 
ties are also evident. Perhaps, the most valid 
conclusion that can be drawn at this time is 
that further intensive study of this great 
manuscript discovery is needed. To this task 
many scholars are devoted. 
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Within the limitations of space assigned to this project, writings and 
memorabilia centuries old will be published and experiences will be 
depicted which were of vast and primary importance in the little-remem- 
bered, long-ago annals of Jewry and other minorities.—Editor. 





THE JEWISH STAGE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Gustav KaRrPELES 


a position with regard to the drama as 
the Jews. Little more than two cen- 
turies have passed since a Jewish poet ven- 
tured to write a drama, and now, if division 
by race be admissible in literary matters, 
Jews indisputably rank among the first of 


[Pees NO PEOPLE has held so peculiar 


those interested in the drama, both in its 


composition and presentation. 

Originally, the Hebrew mind felt no at- 
traction towards the drama. Nevertheless, 
traces of dramatic poetry appear in the old- 
est literature. The “Song of Songs” is re- 
garded by many as a dramatic idyl in seven 
scenes, with Shulammith as the heroine and 





Gustav Karpeles, the author of this essay, was 
born in Moravia, in 1848. He studied at Breslau’s 
famous Jewish Theological Seminary under great 
teachers, and at the University of Breslau. After his 
graduation he decided to enter the field of literature, 
and became a much read author. 

Karpeles began originally as a journalist, and 
worked for a number of daily newspapers. In 1883 
he moved to Berlin to become the editor of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums, one of German 
Jewry’s most important newspapers in the 19th cen- 
tury. Aside from his journalistic activities, Karpeles 
was noted for his work in the field of literary history. 
He wrote an impressive number of books on differ- 
ent literary subjects, among them several books on 
Heine. His most important book, however, is a lit- 
erary history of the Jews in two volumes, published 
in 1886. This work became quite popular and is still 
of value now, more than fifty years after its publi- 
cation. 


This article is taken from a collection of essays 
published in 1911 by the Jewish Publication Society 
of America. Reprinted by permission. 


the king, the ostensible author, as the hero. 
But this and similar efforts are only faint 
approaches to dramatic composition. 

Greek and Roman theatrical representa- 
tions, the first the Jews knew, must have 
awakened in them a lively interest. It was 
only after Alexander the Great’s triumphal 
march through the East that a foothold was 
gained in Palestine by the institutions called 
by the ancients theaters: that is, stadia, 
where there were circuses for wrestling and 
fencing, combats between men and animals, 
and the stage for tragedies and other plays. 
To the horror of pious zealots, Jews, imbued 
with the secular culture of the day, built a 
gymnasium for the wrestling and fencing 
contests of the Jewish youth of Jerusalem, 
soon to be further defiled by the circus and 
the stadium. According to Flavius Josephus, 
Herod erected at Jerusalem a theater and in 
the vicinity of the city an amphitheater 
where Greek players acted and sang to the 
accompaniment of the lyre or flute. 

The first, and at his time probably the 
only, Jewish dramatist was the Greek poet 
Ezekielos (Ezekiel), who flourished in about 
150 before the common era. In his play The 
Exodus from Egypt, modelled after Euripi- 
des, Moses, as we know him in the Bible, is 
the hero. Otherwise the play is thoroughly 
Hellenic, showing the Greek tendency to 
become didactic and reflective and to use 
the heroes of sacred legend as human types. 

To the mass of the Jewish people, particu- 
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larly to the expounders and scholars of the 
Law, theatrical performances seemed a dese- 
cration, a sin. A violent struggle ensued 
between the Beth ha-Midrash and the stage, 
between the teachers of the Law and lovers 
of art, between Rabbinism and Hellenism. 
Mindful of biblical laws inculcating human- 
ity to beasts and men, the rabbis could not 
fail to deprecate gladiatorial contests; and 
in their simple-mindedness they must have 
revolted from the themes of the Greek play- 
wright since dishonesty, violence trium- 
phant, and conjugal infidelity were then, as 
now, favorite subjects for dramatic represen- 
tation. The immorality of the stage was even 
more conspicuous in those days than in ours. 

This was the point of view assumed by 
the rabbis in their exhortations to the peo- 
ple. The most uncompromising rabbis pro- 
nounced a curse over frequenters of the 
theater: “Cursed be they who visit the 
theater and the circus, and despise our laws,” 
one of them exclaims. Another interprets 
the words of the prophet: “I sat not in the 
assembly of the mirthful, and was rejoiced” 
as being equivalent to “Lord of the universe, 
never have I visited a theater or a circus to 
enjoy myself in the company of scorners.” 

Despite rampant antagonism, the stage 
worked its way into the affection and con- 
sideration of the Jewish public, and we hear 
of Jewish youths devoting themselves to the 
drama and becoming actors. Only one has 
come down to us by name: the celebrated 
Alityros in Rome, the favorite of Emperor 
Nero and his wife, Poppaea. Josephus speaks 
of him as “a player, and a Jew, well favored 
by Nero.” Beyond a doubt, the Jewish beaux 
esprits of Rome warmly supported the the- 
ater; indeed, Roman satirists levelled their 
shafts against the zeal displayed in the serv- 
ice of art by Jewish patrons. 

A reaction followed. Theatrical represen- 
tations were pursued by Talmudic Judaism 
with the same bitter animosity as by Chris- 
tianity. It is not a matter of surprise if 
account is taken of the licentiousness of the 
stage, so depraved as to evoke sharp reproof 
even from a Cicero, and of the hostility of 
playwrights to Jews and Christians, whom 
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they held up as a butt for the ridicule of the 
Roman populace. Talmudic literature has 
preserved several examples of the buffoon- 
eries launched against Judaism. 

Teachers of the Law had but one answer 
to make to such attacks—a rigorous injunc- 
tion against theater-going. On this subject 
rabbis and Church Fathers were of one 
mind. The rabbis’ declaration that he who 
enters a circus commits murder is an off- 
spring of the same holy zeal that dictates 
Tertullian’s solemn indignation: “In no tre- 
spect, neither by speaking, nor by seeing, 
nor by hearing, have we part in the mad 
antics of the circus, the obscenity of the 
theater, or the abominations of the arena.” 
Such expressions prepare one for the passion 
of another remonstrant who, on a Sabbath, 
explained to his audience that earthquakes 
are the signs of God’s fierce wrath when He 
looks down upon earth and sees theaters and 
circuses flourish while His sanctuary lies in 
TUuINS. 

Many centuries passed before Jews in gen- 
eral were able to overcome such antipathy 
to the stage and to those connected with it. 
Pagan Rome with its artistic creations was 
to sink, and the new Christian drama, 
springing from the ruins of the old theater, 
but making religion its central idea, was to 
develop and invite imitation before the first 
germ of interest in dramatic subjects ven- 
tured to show itself in Jewish circles. The 
first Jewish contribution to the drama dates 
from the ninth century. The story of Haman, 
arch-enemy of the Jews, was dramatized in 
celebration of Purim, the Jewish carnival. 
The central figure was Haman’s efhigy, which 
was burned (amid song, music, and general 
merrymaking) on a small pyre over which 
the participants jumped a number of times 
in gleeful rejoicing over the downfall of their 
worst enemy—extravagance pardonable in a 
people which, on every other day of the 
year, tottered under a load of distress and 
oppression. 

This dramatic effort was only a sporadic 
phenomenon. Real, uninterrupted participa- 
tion in dramatic art by Jews cannot be 
recorded until fully six hundred years later. 
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Meantime, the Spanish drama, the first to 
adapt Bible subjects to the uses of the stage, 
had reached its highest development. By 
reason of its choice of subjects it proved so 
attractive to Jews that scarcely fifty years 
after the appearance of the first Spanish- 
Jewish playwright, a Spanish satirist deplores 
in cutting verse the Judaizing of dramatic 
poetry. In fact, the first original drama in 
Spanish literature, the celebrated Celestina, 
is attributed to a Jew, the Marrano Rodrigo 
da Cota. Esther, the first distinctly Jewish 
play in Spanish, was written in 1567 by Solo- 
mon Usque in Ferrara. The subject, treated 
centuries before in a rough-shod manner, 
naturally suggested itself to a genuine dra- 
matist who chose it in order to invest it with 
the dignity conferred by poetic art. This 
first essay in the domain of the Jewish drama 
was followed by a succession of dramatic 
creations by Jews, who, exiled from Spain, 
cherished the memory of their beloved coun- 
try, and, carrying to their new homes in 


Italy and Holland love for its language and ~ 


literature, wrote all their works (dramas in- 
cluded) in Spanish after Spanish models. So 
fruitful was their activity that shortly after 
the exile we hear of a “Jewish Calderon,” 
the author of more than twenty-two plays, 
some long held to be the work of Calderon 
himself, and therefore received with accla- 
mation in Madrid. The real author, whose 
place in Spanish literature is assured, was 
Antonio Enriquez di Gomez, a Marrano, 
burned in effigy at Seville after his escape 
from the clutches of the Inquisition. His 
dramas in part deal with biblical subjects. 
Samson is obviously the mouthpiece of his 
own sentiments: 


O God, my God, the time draws quickly nigh! 
Now let a ray of thy great strength descend! 
Make firm my hand to execute the deed 
That alien rule upon our soil shall end! 


Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Portuguese language usurped the 
place of Spanish among Jews, and straight- 
way we hear of a Jewish dramatist, Antonio 
Jose de Silva (1705-1739), one of the most 
illustrious of Portuguese poets, whose dramas 
still hold their own in the repertory of the 
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Portuguese stage. He was burned at the 
stake, a martyr to his faith, which he sol- 
emnly confessed in the hour of his execution. 
It is by no means an improbable combina- 
tion of circumstances that on the evening 
of the day on which Antonio Jose de Silva 
expired at the stake, an operetta written by 
the victim himself was played at the great 
theater of Lisbon in celebration of the 
auto-da-fe. 

Jewish literature as such derived little 
from this poetic activity among Jews. In the 
period under discussion only one Hebrew 
drama was produced which can be consid- 
ered worthy of praise. Asireh ha-Tikwah 
(The Prisoners of Hope), printed in 1673, 
deserves notice because it was the first drama 
published in Hebrew, and its author, Joseph 
Pensa de la Vega, was the last of the Span- 
ish, just as Antonio de Silva was the last of 
the Portuguese, Jewish poets. This three-act 
play is an allegory treating of the victory of 
free-will (represented by a king) over evil 
inclinations (personified by the handsome 
lad Cupid). Though imbued with the solem- 
nity of his responsibilities as a ruler, the king 
is lured from the path of right by various 
persons and circumstances, chief among 
them being Cupid, his coquettish queen, 
and his sinful propensities. The opposing 
good forces are represented by the figures of 
harmony, Providence, and truth, and they 
eventually lead the erring wanderer back to 
the road of salvation. The dramatis personae 
of this first Hebrew drama are abstractions, 
devoid of dramatic life—allegorical personi- 
fications—but the underlying idea is poetic, 
and the Hebrew style is pure, euphonious, 
and rhythmical. Yet it is impossible to echo 
the enthusiasm which greeted the work of 
the seventeen-year-old author in the Jewish 
academies of Holland. Twenty-one poets 
sang its praises in Latin, Hebrew, and Span- 
ish verse. 

Pensa, though the first to publish, was not 
the first Hebrew dramatist to write. The dis- 
tinction of priority belongs to Moses Zacuto, 
who wrote his Hebrew play, Yesod Olam 
(The Foundation of the World), a quarter 
of a century earlier. His subject is the perse- 
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cution inflicted by idolaters upon Abraham 
on account of his faith, and the ground-work 
is the Haggadistic narrative of Abraham’s 
bold opposition to idolatrous practices and 
of his courage even unto death in the service 
of the true God. This first dramatic effort 
naturally is crude, lacking in the poetic 
forms supplied by highly developed art. 
Dialogues, prayers, and choruses follow each 
other without regularity, and in varying 
metres, not destitute, however, of poetic 
sentiment and lyric beauty. Often the 
thythm rises to a high degree of excellence. 
Like Pensa, Zacuto was the disciple of great 
masters; and a comparison of either of these 
writers with Lope de Vega and Calderon 
will reveal the same southern warmth, stilted 
pathos, exuberance of fancy, wealth of im- 
agery, excessive playing upon words, and 
other qualities characteristic of Spanish 
dramatic petry of that period. 

Another century passed before the Hebrew 
drama showed much promise of distinction. 
Moses Chayyim Luzzatto (1707-1747) of 
Padua was a poet of considerable dramatic 
gifts, and had he lived at another time he 
might have been a much greater dramatist. 
Unluckily, the sentimental, impressionable 
youth became hopelessly enmeshed in the 
snares of mysticism. In his seventeenth year 
he composed a biblical drama, Samson and 
the Philistines, preserved fragments of 
which are faultless in metre. His next effort 
was an allegorical drama, Migdal Oz (Tower 
of Victory), the style and moral of which 
show unmistakable signs of Italian inspira- 
tion. His happiest creation, however, is the 
dramatic parable, Layesharim Tehillah 
(Praise Unto the Righteous!). Here the 
thythm and exuberance of the Psalms are 
reproduced in the tone and color of its 
language. This allegory is full of charming 
traits, but lacks warmth, naturalness, and 
human interest—the indispensable elements 
of dramatic action. The first act treats of the 
iniquity of men who prize deceit beyond vir- 
tue, and it closes with the retirement of the 
pious sage to solitude. The second act de- 
scribes the hopes of the righteous man and 
his fate, and the third sounds the praise of 
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truth and justice. The thread of the story is 
slight, and the characters are pale phantoms 
rather than warm-blooded men. Yet the 
work must be pronounced a gem of neo- 
Hebraic poetry, and suggests what its author 
might have produced had he not in early 
youth become so deeply involved in kabba- 
listic mysticism. Despite his vagaries, his 
poems were full of suggestiveness and were 
a stimulation to many of his race who were 
inspired to work along the lines laid down 
by him. He may be said to have inaugurated 
another epoch of classical Hebrew literature, 
interpenetrated with the modern spirit, 
which the Jewish dramas of his day were 
successful in clothing in a Hebrew garb. 

In the popular literature developing al- 
most unnoticed beside classical Hebrew lit- 
erature, we find comedies of the farcical 
variety for the Purim carnival. The first of 
these, The Sale of Joseph (Mekirath Yo- 
seph), 1710, treats the biblical narrative in 
the form and spirit of the German clown 
comedies. No dramatic or poetic value at- 
taches to the play. It is as trivial as any of 
its models and possesses interest only as an 
index to the taste of the public, which surely 
received it with delight. Strangely enough, 
the principal scene between Joseph and 
Selicha, Potiphar’s wife, is highly discreet. 
This farce was presented at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main by Jewish students of the city, 
aided by some from Hamburg and Prague, 
with extravagant display of scenery. Tradi- 
tion ascribes the authorship to a certain 
Beermann. 

Ahasvetus is of a similar, coarse character 
—so coarse, in fact, that the directors of the 
Frankfort Jewish community, exercising 
their rights as literary censors, forbade its 
performance and had the printed copies 
burned. A somewhat more refined comedy 
is Acta Esther et Achashverosh, published 
at Prague in 1720 and performed there by 
the pupils of the celebrated Rabbi David 
Oppenheim, “on a regular stage with drums 
and other instruments.” The Deeds of King 
David and Goliath and a travesty called 
Haman’s Will and Death also belong to the 
category of Purim farces. 
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By an abrupt transition we pass from these 
to the Hebrew classical drama modelled after 
the pattern of Moses Chayyim Luzzatto’s 
works, Greatest attention was bestowed upon 
historical dramas, notably those dealing with 
the trials and fortunes of Marranos, the 
favorite subjects treated by David Franco 
Mendez, Samuel Romanelli, and others. Al- 
though their language is almost pure classical 
Hebrew, the plot is conceived wholly in the 
spirit of modern times. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, a large number of writ- 
ers turned to Bible heroes and heroines for 
dramatic uses, and since that time Jewish 
interest in the drama has never flagged. ‘The 
luxuriant fruitfulness of these late Jewish 
playwrights, standing in the sunlight of mod- 
ern days, fully compensates for the sterility 
of the Jewish dramatic muse during the 
centuries of darkness. 

The first Jewish dramatist to use German 
was Benedict David Arnstein, of Vienna, 
author of a large number of plays—especially 


comedies and melodramas—some of which: 


have been put upon the boards of the 
Vienna imperial theater (Burgtheater). He 
was succeeded by L. M. Buschenthal, whose 
King Solomon’s Seal was performed at the 
Royal Theater of Berlin. Since his time Jew- 
ish poets have enriched dramatic literature 
in all of its departments. Their works be- 
long to general literature and need not be 
individualized in this essay. 

In the province of dramatic music, too, 
Jews have achieved considerable prominence. 
It is sufficient to mention here Meyerbeer 
and Offenbach, representatives of two widely 
divergent departments of the art. 

As regards acting, Adolf Jellinek, one of 
the closest students of the racial character- 
istics of Jews, says that their religious, liter- 
ary, and linguistic development in hundreds 
of instances has been such as to enable them 
to adapt themselves with marvelous facility 
to the intellectual life of various countries 
and nations and to produce individuals 
gifted with the power to project themselves 
into a character created by art and imper- 
sonate it with admirable accuracy in the 
smallest detail. He says that what the race 
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as a whole “has for centuries been doing 
spontaneously and by virtue of innate char- 
acteristics can surely be done with greater 
perfection by some of its members under the 
consciously accepted guidance of the laws 
of art.” Many peculiarities of the Jewish race 
—quick perception, vivacity, declamatory 
pathos, perfervid imagination —are prime 
qualifications for the actor’s career, and such 
names as Bogumil Davison, Adolf Sonnen- 
thal, Rachel Felix, and Sarah Bernhardt 
abundantly illustrate the general proposition. 

Numerous are the names of the Jewish 
artists of this century who have achieved 
prominence in every department of the dra- 
matic art, in every country, even the remot- 
est, on the globe. Travellers in Russia tell of 
the crowds that evening after evening flock 
to the Jewish-German theaters at Odessa, 
Kiev, and Warsaw. The plays performed are 
adaptations of the best dramatic works of all 
modern nations. Those of us outside of Rus- 
sia have been made acquainted with the 
character of these performances by the melo- 
drama Shulammith, enacted at various the- 
aters by a Jewish-German opera bouffe 
company from Warsaw, and this writer once 
—can he ever forget it?7—saw Hamlet played 
by jargon actors. When Hamlet offers advice 
to Ophelia in the words: “Get thee to a 
nunnery!” she promptly retorts: Mit Eizes 
bin ich versehn, mein Prinz! (With good 
advice I am well supplied, my lord!) 

The actor recalled by the recent centen- 
nial celebration of the first performance of 
“The Magic Flute” must have been among 
the first Jews to adopt the stage as a profes- 
sion. The first presentation, at once estab- 
lishing the success of the opera, took place 
at Prague. According to the Prager Neue 
Zeitung, an incident connected with that 
original performance was of greater interest 
that the opera itself: 


On the tenth of last month, the new piece, “The 
Magic Flute,” was produced. I hastened to the 
theatre, and found that the part of Sarastro was 
taken by a well-formed young man with a caressing 
voice who, as I was told to my great surprise, was a 
Jew—yes, a Jew. He was visibly embarrassed when 
he first appeared, proving that he was a human being 
subject to the ordinary laws of nature and to the 
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average mortal’ weaknesses. Noticing his stage-fright, 
the audience tried to encourage him by applause. 
It succeeded, for he sang and spoke his lines with 
grace and dignity. At the end he was called out and 
applauded vigorously. In short, I found the Prague 
public very different from its reputation with us. It 
knows how to appreciate merit even when possessed 
by an Israelite, and I am inclined to think that it 
criticizes harshly only when there is just reason for 
complaint. Hartung, the Jewish actor, will soon ap- 
pear in other roles, and doubtless will justify the 
applause of the public. 


To return, in conclusion, to the classical 
drama in Hebrew, it should be noted that 
though patterned after the best classical 
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models and enriched by the noble creations 
of S. L. Romanelli, M. E. Letteris, the trans- 
lator of Faust, A. Gottloeber, and others, 
Hebrew dramas belong to the large class of 
plays for the closet, unsuited for the stage. 
This dramatic literature which includes the 
masterpieces of all literatures—are works of 
Shakespeare, Racine, Moliere, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and Lessing—has been put into the lan- 
guage of the prophets and the psalmists, 
and infected by the vigor of their thought, 
the ancient tongue has been re-animated 
with the vitality of undying youth. 





A Talmudic Student 





WILLIAM GROPPER 
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A Social and Religious History of the 
Jews, by Salo W. Baron. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Vol. 6, 486 pp. $7.50; Vol. 
7, 321 pp. $5.50; Vol. 8, 405 pp. $7.00. The 
complete set: $17.50. 


Within the frame-work of eight solid vol- 
umes, Professor Baron, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, set out some twenty years ago to bring 
together the whole of Judaic life—its social 
mores, its intellectual progression, the juridi- 
cal basis, the religious direction, relationships 
with other cultures, and the contributions 
to the totality of human culture. 

It was an ambitious, formidable under- 
taking, greater in its terms of reference than 
Graetz’ task, and without the usual benefit 
of the co-operation of contributing editors. 
It involved large and sometimes disparate 
areas of knowledge, control of the material, 
a sense of logical, rather than mere chrono- 
logical, sequence, a mastery of the over-all 
architectonics of the thematic design, and a 
faculty for welding the final result into a 
cohesive, harmonious synthesis. 

The work was accomplished and devel- 
oped into a second, revised edition. These 
three volumes have undergone such revision, 
and may be viewed and appraised now with 
some degree of objectivity. 

The three volumes under consideration 
are devoted to the laws, homilies, and bibli- 
cal matter; Hebrew language and letters; and 
philosophy and science, respectively. The 
range, in each case, is from the sixth to the 
thirteenth century. 

The inter-relations of Jewish and Moslem 
law are appropriately outlined and parallels 
are drawn between the two religions, par- 
ticularly between the connotation of the 
“straight way” that is basic to Moslem law 
and the corresponding Hebraic affinities in 
the matter of prohibitions regarding purity, 


tites of worship, and food habits. Folklore 
and legends, travelogues, chronicles, and 
romance contend with more academic bib- 
lical exegesis and rationalistic criticism. In 
the matter of large-scale world histories, a 
popular genre in the Middle Ages, Hebraic 
scholarship contributed its adequate quota. 
Affinities could have been drawn, however, 
from the Greek historians from Herodotus 
onward, including numerous later epitomes 
by a host of historiographers and logogra- 
phers. Such analogies would have been both 
germane and illuminating. The section on 
chronicles seems rather meagre. It might 
well have been rounded out, in its contactual 
implications with contemporaneous cultures, 
by reference both to R. R. Bolgar’s recent 
Classical Heritage and Beneficiaries and to 
Ernst Curtius’ survey, European Literature 
and the Latin Middle Ages. The travelogue 
literature is also provokingly brief, although, 
of course, Edad ha-Dani, Benjamin de 
Tudela, and Petahiah bar Jacob of Ratisbon 
appear. Benjamin himself clamored for sub- 
stantive fullness, both for his informative 
survey of Jewish communities and his reflec- 
tions on the relations between Jew and 
Gentile. Here was fascinating material — 
rich, meaningful, fresh—that deserved more 
extended treatment. The Khazars and their 
brief interlude of sovereignty could also have 
come in for more notable recognition, as 
well as those colorful, wide-ranging Radan- 
ites, the merchant princes who, in their 
commercial enterprises, disseminated the 
culture of the East throughout the Occident. 
In this connection, Dr. J. Rabinowitz’ mono- 
graph, The Radanites, could have been 
serviceably used. The distribution of the 
Jews in the Orient, furthermore, demanded 
commensurate expansion. 

Volume 8, covering magic and mysticism, 
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scientific exploration, mathematics, alchemy, 
astronomy, astrology, and medicine, carries 
a potent appeal. The section on magic, how- 
ever, would have gained appreciably by more 
comprehensive exposition and more illustra- 
tive material. Yet the bulk of the content 
creates a resounding impact, revealing the 
vast interests of the Judaic mind and its 
restless intellectual curiosity. There are, how- 
ever, in one volume or another, noticeable 
omissions. Where, for example, is Dr. J. 
Trachtenberg’s Jewish Magic and Supersti- 
tion? We miss also Dr. M. Gaster’s Studies 
and Texts in Magic, Mediaeval Romance, 
Hebrew Apocrypha, and Samaritan Archae- 
ology. St. John D. Seymour’s Tales of King 
Solomon (Mediaeval accretions to the leg- 
ends of Solomon as thaumaturgist) should 
also have come in for notice. Likewise, 
Martin Braun’s History and Romance in 
Graeco-Oriental Life is indispensable. 


The exposition of textual and interpreta- 
tive matter, of trends, influences, and move- 
ments, and the significance of dominant 
personalities, re-inforced by comment and 
intrusive summations, together with a con- 
spectus and evaluation of each phase under- 
going treatment, constitute the author’s 
formal procedure. This is best observed in 
the belles-lettres section, in which he traces 
developments in lexicography and poetry, 
and analyzes rhetoric, poetics, and liturgical 
music. The result for the most part is sur- 
prisingly readable—a not-too-frequent effect 
of scholarly productions. But there remain, 
as to stylistic devices, occasional irritations, 
excusable possibly, but avoidable: e.g., “Fur- 
ther to explain” (p. 100, vol. 6); “regular 
storiettes” (p. 183, vol. 6); and clichés, such 
as, “Herculean efforts” (p. 243, vol. 6); 
“time immemorial” (p. 239, vol. 6); “te- 
solved in the crucible” (p. 44, vol. 8), etc. 

In the presentation of so much matter, 
ranging over so extensive an area and involvy- 
ing such a multiplicity of minutes, some 
strictures are in order. Some of them have 
already been made in this review. Some of 
the items might well have been expanded 
into greater bulk because of their lasting 
interest. Yet the totality of the completed 
work remains an impressive challenge. As 
a critical appraisal of the Judaic contribu- 
tions through the centuries, it will be rated 
among the primary works of reference and 
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as a major historiographic achievement. It 
expounds, with documentation, the Hebraic 
way Of life, justifies its mores, illustrates the 
expression of its thought with an abundance 
of integrated material interpretative and 
metaphysical, demographic and sociological 
—and dwells also on questions of textual 
exactitude, translations, recensions, and sim- 
ilar procedures associated with the apparatus 
of scholarship. The notes, properly placed 
at the end of each volume, are provocative 
of further investigation. It also contains a 
comprehensive index. In spite of the omis- 
sions and of the disproportionate treatment 
of certain sections, the essential merit of the 
series as a labor of one man is unmistakable. 
Harry E. WeEDECK 





Tradition and Change: The Develop- 
ment of Conservative Judaism, edited by 
Mordecai Waxman. The Burning Bush 
Press. 477 pp. $4.50. 


“The Conservative movement has always 
clung to the position that it is not a denomi- 
nation in the Jewish fold. It holds that it is 
Judaism. It is the Jewish tradition continu- 
ing along its path in time and space with its 
characteristic dynamism.” This manifesta- 
tion of pride in the editor’s introductory sur- 
vey is clear evidence that this anthology of 
writings of a successful, dynamic movement 
in Jewish life has been a labor of love. How- 
ever, like most expressions of pride, it con- 
tains the seeds of exaggeration. In this 
volume, Rabbi Waxman has gathered im- 
portant (and some less important) declara- 
tions by key leaders in Conservative Judaism. 
Pride and what appears to this reviewer to 
be some exaggeration are most evident in 
the rather unsatisfactory survey which opens 
the book. 

Representing a movement which says that 
it is Judaism, i.e., true “normative” Judaism, 
the introductory survey contains little men- 
tion of the role of God and Revelation in 
Jewish tradition. This is hardly a topic about 
which “normative” Judaism can be said to 
have maintained so obvious a silence. One 
can certainly prefer the view of Solomon 
Schechter, who spoke honestly of the “new 
rival of revelation in the shape of history,” 
which is implicit in the historical school 
of Judaism from which Conservatism has 
sprung. From the selections contained in 
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the volume, however, one knows that there 
is discussion of the problem in the Conserva- 
tive group, and the discussion reflects dif- 
ferent views, 

The editor and other contributors to the 
volume speak with justifiable pride about 
the role of their movement in Zionism. Yet 
it is basically unfair to stress the early Re- 
form rejection of Zionism and its rejection 
by some Orthodox Jewish groups while 
creating the impression that all Conservative 
Jews, or leaders, always favored Zionism. It 
is a greater injustice to do this without giv- 
ing proper credit to the great service which 
Reform and Orthodox Jews have rendered 
for Zion. Rabbi Schechter, after all, said in 
1915 that the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Conservative Jewry’s distinguished center of 
learning, “has never committed itself to the 
Movement, leaving this to the individual 
inclination of the students and faculty, com- 
posed of Zionists, anti-Zionists, and indiffer- 
entists.” If the idea of religious nationalism 
is basic to Conservatism, as Dr. Robert 
Gordis declares, it nevertheless did not de- 
velop a religious Zionist movement like 
Orthodoxy. 

Conservative leaders are entirely correct 
in maintaining that their movement has had 
a deep impact upon the entire American 
Jewish scene and upon the thinking and 
development of Reform and Orthodoxy in 
the United States. It would have been well 
for the editor to recognize clearly, however, 
that any movement which claims the “norm- 
ative” position between a “revolutionary 
deviation from Jewish tradition” (Reform) 
and a stultification “of the inner dynamism 
of Judaism” (Orthodoxy) must be influ- 
enced by the “extremes” which fix its posi- 
tion, from time to time, in the middle of 
the road. The address of Rabbi Morris Adler 
included in the volume would seem to indi- 
cate that this is the fact. 

This reviewer was somewhat startled by 
the brave assertion, doubtful at best in any 
institution, that the Conservative move- 
ment has “sought to shape the community 
rather than allow the community to shape 
it,” deriving its goals from Jewish tradition 
and not sociological forces. It is not that this 
statement is entirely false, but the very title 
of this book would indicate that the Con- 
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servative movement is subject to the shaping 
influences of time, place, and people. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, Rabbi 
Waxman has done a superior job of editing. 
He has chosen his selections wisely and ar- 
ranged them in order to give a reasonably 
clear picture of the development of Conserv- 
ative Judaism—the movement, its different 
philosophies, and its attitudes towards Jew- 
ish law and other significant elements of 
Jewry’s past. The editor has prefaced each 
section with well written, helpful introduc- 
tions. 

Paut H. VisHny 





Israel Today: Land of Many Nations, by 
Ruth Gruber. Hill and Wang. 242 pp. $3.95. 


There are two basic themes in this book. 
One is that when a Jew sets foot in Israel, 
regardless of where he is from or what the 
purpose of his trip is, he sheds the deep— 
conscious or unconscious—fears of quotas, 
restrictions, and pogroms. The other is that 
the test of a nation’s growth to maturity is 
its increased ability to laugh at itself. 

Emphasis is on the latter theme. Reports 
the author: 

The jokes get better. The slang gets funnier. . . . 
I have sought to record some of the laughter and 
the spirit of youth that marked the first decade of 
Israel’s life. There have been problems, to be sure, 
grave ones, and I have recorded these too. 

Emerging from twenty-one chapters and 
thirty-two photographs is a picture of the 
many types of people who live in a pioneer- 
ing country where hardship and joy are in- 
separably linked, with the former accepted 
as a temporary annoyance. There are chap- 
ters on the cities of Haifa, Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem; life in the farm villages; the prob- 
lem of water in a land with a large desert 
and only two rivers; the unbelievable status 
of the arts, especially music; relations with 
the Arabs internally and externally; the mili- 
tary campaign in the Sinai Peninsula; the 
story of the Dead Sea Scrolls; and Israel’s 
foreign relations. In an appendix entitled, 
“Go See for Yourself,” the author outlines 
what the American tourist needs to know in 
visiting Israel. 

Some of the material was included in the 
author’s book of several years ago, Israel 
Without Tears, particularly the migration 
to Israel of the African Jews of Djerba off 
the coast of Tunisia and the story of the 
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flight of the Yemenite Jews to Israel. Since 
then, there have been the Battle of Sinai, the 
discovery of the Dead Sca Scrolls, the open- 
ing of the Negev, and the development of 
the Port of Elath. 

Despite the occasional tendency to paint 
pictures 4 la movie travelogues, the author 
has successfully captured living scenes of 
people in various activities. One of the most 
interesting is the picture of Bat Yam, one of 
Israel’s best beach resorts on a Saturday: 

Jews from Tel Aviv and from all over the world 
come to Bat Yam; whole groups come in trucks from 
villages and nearby housing developments. . . . 
People swim, play ball, and ride bicycles and jeeps 
on the broad white sand. Dark-skinned Jews from 
India play soccer while lovely Indian girls in saris 
watch, or play with their babies. The bathing suits 
are styled from everywhere in the world, in all de- 
grees of Oriental dress and Western undress. Long- 
robed Arabs walk on the sand leading donkeys whose 


saddle sacks are filled with sabras (cactus pears) for 
sale. 


All along the beach enterprising new immigrants 
have built pavilions, cabanas, and cafes on the sand. 
Middle-aged or old ladies and men, especially from 
Bulgaria, carry trays filled with powder-covered Turk- 
ish delight. Men, shouting “Sh’keidim’”’ (almonds), 
hold trays of shelled almonds. Others walk up and 
down with wooden boxes shouting “Eskeemo, Es- 
keemo” and for about ten cents you get a good 
Israel replica of an Eskimo pie. 

There is a priceless chapter on “Hebrew 
as She Is Spoke.” The American word 
“puncture,” for example, has become 
“puntcher” and is used to describe anything 
that goes wrong “from putting a slip on 
backward to being fired,” but has nothing 
to do with a rubber tire. All cereals are called 
“Ovacker” from “Ovaker Oats”; and salmon 
is “fresh” —from the labels on imported cans 
of salmon from the United States. An intel- 
lectual bore is called a “phudnick”—derived 
from a nudnick with a Ph.D. Perhaps the 
most humorous are the Hebrew words for 
car axles. The back axle of a car is “beck-ex” 
and a front axle is a “front beck-ex.” A small 
back axle is a “beck-exle” and a small front 
axle is a “front beck-exle.” These are several 
samples from a large assortment in one of 
the most amusing chapters to be found in 
the literature on Israel. 

This is an enjoyable book, written in a 
light popular style, but deeper and more 
serious than the average book of this nature. 
Probably, for a small land like Israel, more 
books have been written relatively, than in 
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any other country in the world. Yet, there 
is something about Israel which most of 
these books fail to capture, but which Ruth 
Gruber succeeds in depicting—that is, the 
general enthusiasm of Israel’s citizenry and 
the excitement of a pioneering, dynamic 
land in which live many “nations.” 
Oscar KraINnEs 





Jewish Notables in America, 1776-1865, 
by Harry Simonhoff. Greenberg, Publisher. 
402 pp. $5.00. 


Though American Jewry a few years ago 
celebrated its three centuries of settlement 
in this country, its numbers up to the end 
of the Civil War were so small and so thinly 
scattered over a vast expanse of territory that 
its history as a community was necessarily a 
quite meagre one until the time following 
the War between the States when large 
numbers of Jewish immigrants began to 
arrive here. During the Colonial Period and 
even during most of the nineteenth century 
after the establishment of American inde- 
pendence the story of American Jews was in 
the main the story of Jewish individuals who 
played a prominent role in the general life 
of America at a certain period. 

Mr. Simonhoff’s volume, Jewish Notables 
in America, which covers the period from 
1776 to 1865—that is, from the birth of the 
United States of America to the end of its 
Civil War—and assigns a certain year to 
each individual, is a pleasant book to read 
not only because of its warmly human and 
short biographical sketches of colorful Amer- 
ican Jews but also because of the informa- 
tion it gives on the role of the Jew in 
American society during those generations 
when the United States was still in its pio- 
neering stages. The panorama of notables 
which the author spreads out before us is 
a panorama of individuals each one of whom 
had to represent the Jew to the non-Jewish 
world while organized Jewish communal life 
was as yet weak and in certain places even 
non-existent. 

The ninety Jewish men and women who 
are here sketched were as varied in their 
characters and achievements as one could 
imagine. Most of these pioneers, soldiers, 
builders, merchants, seamen, colonizers, art- 
ists, and physicians bore their Jewishness 
with pride. Though their contributions were 
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mainly to the cause of greater liberty and 
justice in American life, or to the advance- 
ment of American culture, they were ready 
at times to stand up for the rights of the 
Jew as such and were trail-blazers in the 
fight for Jewish religious as well as civic 
equality in the United States. ‘They were, 
indeed, “links of an endless chain’—as Mr. 
Simonhoff subtitles his book—the chain of 
millenial Jewish history. 

The book opens with Francis Salvador, a 
symbolic figure, who threw himself into the 
struggle for American independence and 
died on the battlefield at the very beginning 
of the American Revolution. It ends with 
Edwin De Leon, an agent of the Southern 
Confederacy. In between are to be found 
sketches of such familiar names in Ameri- 
can Jewish history as Haym Salomon, Re- 
becca Franks, Aaron Levy of Aaronsburg, 
Bernard Gratz, Rebecca Gratz, Commo- 
dore Uriah P. Levy, Penina Moise, Judah 
Toure, Abraham Jonas, Judah P. Benjamin, 
and scores of others whose varied and 
fascinating life-stories again serve to remind 


us of the amazing versatility of the Jewish - 


character. Some of them —like Gershom 
Mendes Seixas, the Sephardic rabbi of 
the Revolutionary period; Isaac Harby, 
the first Reformer in American Judaism; 
Joseph Jonas, founder of the Cincinnati 
Jewish community; Rabbi Isaac Leeser, the 
Orthodox leader; and philanthropists like 
Sampson Simon and Judah Toure—helped 
lay the foundations of the American Jewish 
community that was in the process of estab- 
lishment. But whether their contributions 
were in the general or Jewish field, whether 
their attitude towards their Jewish heritage 
was a positive or negative one, their biogra- 
phies present a collective portrait of Ameri- 
can Jewish life during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth and most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a portrait which we cannot ignore if we 
are to understand the life of American Jewry 
during those ninety years when it was still 
very weak numerically. 

Some of these figures whose lives are here 
sketched are minor characters, but at times 
the lives of these lesser personalities illumi- 
nate better the American Jewish life of their 
era than do the lives of other more impor- 
tant figures. And, as Rabbi David de Sola 
Pool says in his introduction to the volume, 
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the book serves to widen our horizon by re- 
minding us that the early Jewish settlers in 
the United States were not confined to a few 
old, established towns along the Atlantic 
Coast, such as New York, Philadelphia, 
Newport, or Charleston. The Jewish person- 
alities here described also lived in such 
widely scattered places as Lancaster, St. 
Augustine, Aaronsburg, New Orleans, Rich- 
mond, and in North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Texas, Kansas, and California, 
where they were among the earliest of Amer- 
ican pioneers. 

Jewish Notables in America is also remark- 
able for its wealth of illustrations, not only 
portraits of the personalities about whom 
the author writes but also illustrations of 
particular American or Jewish interest — 
homes, book-plates, synagogue objects, etc. 
American Jewish historical research will al- 
ways be indebted to Mr. Simonhoff for 
bringing out such a valuable book. 

Puitie Rusin 





Die hebraeischen Uebersetzungen des 
Mittelalters und die Juden als Dolmetscher 
(The Hebrew Translations of the Middle 
Ages and the Jews as Translators), by 
Moritz Steinschneider. Akademische 
Druck- und Verlagsanstalt. (Gratz, Aus- 
tria). XXXIV and 1077 pp. $30.00. 


One of the saddest, though lesser known, 
aspects of the Hitler holocaust was the de- 
struction of countless numbers of Jewish 
books in Germany and in the Nazi-occupied 
countries of dense Jewish settlement. The 
Nazi attack against the books of the Jews 
was carried out with such thoroughness that 
many books which were formerly quite 
widely distributed have become collectors’ 
items in our days. 

The ensuing scarcity of Jewish books is 
especially felt by scholars who do research 
in the various fields of Jewish learning. ‘The 
situation has been partly relieved in the last 
few years, when it has become more and 
more customary to re-publish important 
works, both in the field of Judaica and He- 
braica, by the process of photo-mechanical 
printing. The constantly improving tech- 
nique of reproducing books by photography 
has now helped considerably to overcome 
the crippling scarcity of books most needed 
by Jewish researchers. Therefore, it is good 
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to know that on the eve of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Moritz Stein- 
schneider, the grand old master of Jewish 
scholarship, one of his great works (the book 
under review) was re-published in a photo- 
mechanical edition in Gratz, Austria. This 
book was a rarity even before the Second 
World War. We know this from the fact 
that in a recently published catalogue of an 
Israeli antiquarian book-seller which offers 
for sale a collection of more than twenty of 
Steinschneider’s works (in itself a rare occur- 
rence), the “Uebersetzungen” is conspicu- 
ously missing. Indeed, this reprint of the 
work will find a great need in the Jewish 
scholarly world. 

Moritz Steinschneider was ninety-one 
years old when he died early in 1907. He 
lived through almost the whole of the nine- 
teenth century, when modern Jewish schol- 
arship came into being and reached a high 
degree of perfection. His unequalled mastery 
of the most remote and obscure regions of 
the medieval literature of the Jews and his 
genuine familiarity with the general litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages (both Christian and 
Moslem) made him the greatest Jewish 
scholar at the turn of the century. He au- 
thored very many books which attained the 
status of standard works; he published more 
than 1400 studies in about 120 periodicals; 
and edited 21 volumes of a bibliographical 
journal (Hebraeische Bibliographie) devoted 
to rescarch in Jewish literature. Nevertheless, 
he never got an appointment as a full-time 
professor at a Jewish institution of higher 
learning. For many years he served as prin- 
cipal of a school for girls. In the State’s 
Library in Berlin, Steinschneider, the king 
of the bibliographers, held the position of 
an... assistant. 

In spite of all lack of encouragement, 
Steinschneider wrote during his long life 
what may be truly termed a whole library of 
books. These books have become classics, 
and are indispensable references for research- 
ers in the various fields of the Jewish past 
and culture. Steinschneider’s books are usu- 
ally very thick volumes (the book under 
review has 1077 pages). Besides, they are 
always printed in small type and written in 
a much-too-short “telegraphic” style. One 
would search in vain for “readability” in 
Steinschneider’s works. In fact, the reader 
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gets the impression that all Steinschneider 
did was to transcribe the thousands of notes 
in his filing cabinets into book form. He did 
so because otherwise his bulky works would 
have grown to a size which would have 
necessitated their remaining unpublished. In 
fact, a number of his works are still unpub- 
lished—to the great detriment of learning. 
That Steinschneider did possess the ability 
to write in a lively and interesting manner 
we learn from the introductions to his many 
works and from his partly published letters. 

Steinschneider’s great research ideal was 
to uncover the cultural links which existed 
in former generations between Jews and 
Gentiles. He believed that even during the 
Dark Ages there existed a cultural commu- 
nity, over the walls of the ghetto, based on 
the common intellectual experiences of man- 
kind. He focused his attention on the secu- 
lar aspects of the literature of medieval 
Jewry, because in this field one could expect 
to find general human elements, undivided 
by differences resulting from religion. Among 
his many works the most important is the 
Catalogus librorum hebraeorum in Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana (Berlin, 1852-60), a giant 
Latin catalogue of the treasures of Hebrew 
books kept in the Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford, England. This work is also the most 
detailed and reliable bio-bibliographical 
guide to the literature of the Jews. 

The book under review was first published 
in 1893. Steinschneider wrote it for an award 
contest of the Academie Francaise. Origi- 
nally he was merely asked to compile a list 
of Hebrew translations of Arabic works. 
Little by little the book outgrew its contest 
plan immensely and became an important 
reference book and guide for scholars who 
do research in all the main literatures of the 
Middle Ages. The initial “list” turned into 
an encyclopedia based on original research, 
which describes authors and translators liv- 
ing during the Middle Ages and writing in 
many languages. The bio-bibliographical in- 
formation offered in the book is very de- 
tailed. The importance of the book lies 
primarily in the fact that comparatively few 
of the books described by Steinschneider 
have been published. As a result, his book 
became a true inventory of Hebrew manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages. No doubt no 
one before or after him had such extensive 
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knowledge in this field. He saved later schol- 
ars endless looking for bio-bibliographical 
data. Many important works in the humani- 
ties and in the history of science were writ- 
ten after their authors used the book under 
review as a starting point and guide when 
there was any Jewish aspect in their work. 

The book is divided according to different 
literary areas: Medieval reference books, 
philosophy, mathematics, medicine, and 
miscellaneous books. The mere listing of 
these areas manifests the universal interest 
in and participation of the medieval Jews 
in literature and in the sciences. In spite of 
the widespread medieval distrust of works 
written by authors belonging to other reli- 
gious groups, thousands of non-Jewish works 
were translated into Hebrew. From the point 
of view of the history of culture, a break- 
down of the area “miscellaneous books” is 
most revealing. It shows a clear interest 
among the Jews in certain aspects of life 
which we would not expect to find in the 
medieval ghetto with its ascetic tendencies. 
There is a variety of translations in the 
field of belles lettres—including the Arthu- 
rian legends, books containing weather fore- 
casts, or rather “prophecies,” books on the 
country of the legendary “Priest John,” 
those on precious stones and on methods of 
producing pearls and “Gold water,” and 
those on the care of falcons and other hunt- 
ing fowl. 

Of great importance are the appendices 
(Endnoten) in which Steinschneider pub- 
lished long excerpts from very interesting 
books hitherto unpublished. Equally impor- 
tant are some of the eight indexes at the end 
of the book—such as a list of Hebrew scien- 
tific terms not found in the Bible and in 
the Talmud, which medieval Jewish scholars 
were compelled to create in order to render 
scientific texts faithfully into Hebrew. The 
creation of scientific terms has become a 
major problem in the State of Israel. There- 
fore, it is interesting to know that Stein- 
schneider foresaw the need for this kind of 
research and printed the list as a “by-prod- 
uct” of his great work. 

However, these valuable indexes, an im- 
portant key to the use of the work, cannot 
satisfy us in the manner in which they were 
printed in the original edition of 1893. They 
were printed—certainly in order to save 
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space and money—in very small type and as 
a running text. While the photo-mechanical 
reproduction of the work is definitely justi- 
fied because of the prohibitive sum which a 
complete new reprint would involve, the 
indexes should have been printed anew in 
accordance with the principles of indexing 
employed today. But this is truly the only 
“fault” of the new edition. The re-publica- 
tion of Steinschneider’s great work is an 
event of such magnitude in the world of 
Jewish scholarship that the generally inter- 
ested and intelligent Jewish reader should 
be aware of it as well as the specialist. 


Moses A. SHULVASS 





No Time for Tears, by Peter Neagoe. 
Kamin Publishers. 234 pp. $3.50. 


At once the most obvious and the most 
important thing about Peter Neagoe’s writ- 
ing is his style. He writes in a powerful, 
clipped, simple prose, to which are added a 
touch of quaintness and a fascinating unidio- 
matic quality. This is probably in part due 


. to his Roumanian origin, but there appears 


to be, also, a conscious artistry in the style 
which creates great strength in understate- 
ment and has the effect of ennobling ordi- 
nary matters. In No Time for Tears, his 
seventh book, Neagoe has great need for this 
gift of ennobling the commonplace, because 
the events themselves would scarcely arouse 
any interest. 

It is the story of Jewish immigrants set- 
tling, working, loving, and dying in Brook- 
lyn. More particularly, it is the story of a 
single family, and especially the guiding 
spirit of that family, the matriarchal Esther 
Waldman. Esther is followed from her mar- 
riage at sixteen in Vilna (to a man she had 
never seen) across the Atlantic to Brooklyn, 
motherhood, and grandmotherhood. Most 
of the circumstances of the plot are typical 
soap-opera fare, with the vital difference that 
conflicts are never allowed to get out of 
hand and are usually resolved almost before 
they get going. The most important conflict 
is the one within Esther. She is essentially 
practical (she has to provide for six children 
because her husband, Benny, spends his life 
studying Torah and Talmud), convinced 
that she is fulfilling her proper place in life 
as a good Jewish mother, home-maker, and 
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bread-winner. But she is also a dreamer. Her 
dream of a better way of life has brought the 
family to this country. And she has dreamed 
of true love. On her wedding day, she had 
caught a glimpse of Louis, Benny’s cousin 
and best friend, mistaken him for her in- 
tended, and engraved his image on her mind 
as ideal lover. She retains this image, and 
Louis and she remain platonic lovers 
throughout their lives. 


It must be said here that Neagoe is sym- 
pathetic toward these people, perhaps sym- 
pathetic to a fault. He does not exert 
himself to develop the characters fully; even 
Esther, on whom so much of the emphasis 
is placed, is realized, almost hazily, as a type 
character. She is typical of the Jewish pro- 
tagonist we are accustomed to find in the 
fiction of sympathetic authors; she is the 
embodiment of the concept of practical 
dreamer, as in the stereotyped Jew of the 
later F. Scott Fitzgerald. For just one in- 
stant, Esther is caught up in an attempt to 
live her dream, and she gives herself to 
Louis. She is forever reminded of this mo- 
mentary guilt, because she conceived one of 
her children from the union with Louis. But 
there is no remorse, only a gradual, rational 
understanding of the wrong she has done. 
Her sin, as handled by Neagoe, appears al- 
most as a saintly act. This, in itself, is a 
tribute to the simple eloquence of the style. 

It becomes quite explicit that Esther dis- 
covers her essential, dual, “Jewish” nature 
with the wisdom of age: “She loved an ideal 
Louis, with whom she would raise herself 
to heights of understanding, to spiritual light 
in which they would see the meaning of life. 
But that Louis, that man, had existed only 
in her imagination.” In fact, everything is 
explicit in No Time for Tears, where the 
frequent moralizing would become oppres- 
sive in less skillful hands. 

We are left with a message, a theme in 
spite of the plot, in spite of the protagonist, 
almost in spite of itself. It is a tribute to the 
spirit of family in Judaism, the family as the 
sacred and human vehicle for the procrea- 
tion of the Jewish faith and the Jewish way 
of life. 

Net D. Isaacs 
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The Question, by Henri Alleg. Introduc- 
tion by Jean-Paul Sartre. Braziller, Inc. 
123 pp. $2.75. 


This slender book has the unique distinc- 
tion of being the first book in France which 
has been banned for political reasons since 
the eighteenth century. Written by a young 
Communist journalist in a prison in Algeria 
and smuggled out to Metropolitan France, 
the book has so deeply disturbed the French 
Government as to cause it to break this long 
and honorable tradition of freedom of liter- 
ary expression in the country of Voltaire. It 
has already sold more than 150,000 copies 
in France alone, and has been translated 
into a dozen other languages. The American 
edition, translated with great sensitivity by 
John Calder, was published in New York 
in the spring of 1958. Even without the bril- 
liant Introduction by Jean-Paul Sartre and 
the “personal petition” to the president of 
the French Republic in which Sartre has 
been joined by Andre Malraux, Roger Mar- 
tin du Gard, and Francois Mauriac, protest- 
ing the seizure of the book, The Question 
stands as one of the great human documents 
of our time. It is unimportant that its author 
happened to be a Communist. Even the 
prominent Catholic writer, Francois Mau- 
riac, and the former left-wing writer, Andre 
Malraux, who now is an intimate adviser to 
DeGaulle, could not help recognizing the 
human quality of Henri Alleg’s book, which 
transcends all politics. 

Alleg edited the Alger Republicain in Al- 
giers from 1950 to 1955. During those years 
his paper was the only one which printed all 
aspects of Algerian democratic and national 
opinion. Consequently, it was banned in 
September, 1955. In November, 1956, a war- 
rant of arrest was signed for Alleg and he 
went into hiding. He was arrested on June 
12, 1957, by paratroopers of the Tenth Divi- 
sion and for a full month was tortured in 
E]-Biar, a suburb of Algiers. The Question 
is an account of what Alleg experienced dur- 
ing this terrible month. This young man, in 
his early thirties, suffered weeks of the most 
excruciating pain under tortures so fiendish 
that they at times seemed to surpass those 
of the Gestapo. He faced death, not once, 
but many times. He struggled against insan- 
ity and against the temptation, thoughtfully 
provided for him by his captors, of commit- 
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ting suicide. He overcame them all. The one 
question he was asked over and over again 
and the one which he refused to answer, 
even when the torturers attached electrical 
wires to his sexual organs and sent electrical 
shocks through his body until he lost con- 
sciousness, was the simple question, “Who 
has been hiding you since you went under- 
ground?” Only the fact that protests against 
his treatment eventually reached the highest 
officials of the French government saved 
him from the fate of many of his fellow- 
prisoners who were shot after they had been 
so cruelly tortured that they could not reveal 
the conditions behind the walls of the El- 
Biar prison. After one month he was trans- 
ferred to a civil prison in Algiers, where he 
still awaits trial on the charge of having 
“endangered the security of France.” It was 
there that he wrote his book. 


This book is not so much a political 
exposé of the brutal rule of the French para- 
troopers in Algeria as it is a document of 
man’s inhumanity to man. It is written with 
incredible courage, with a lucidity of mind 


‘ which enables the author to analyze calmly, 


and even with compassion, the mentality of 
his captors. He writes with a rare under- 
standing of what happens to those who are 
caught in the business of torturing a fellow- 
Frenchman and of how their minds are 
being warped in the process. These qualities 
of the writer are all the more astonishing 
coming from so young an author, for they 
reveal a maturity of mind and a depth of 
humanity which make this book, with all its 
stark reality, a truly great inspiration. 

Jean-Paul Sartre begins his Introduction 
by recalling the days of the occupation of 
Paris by the Nazis and the daily tortures of 
the members of the Resistance at the Ge- 
stapo headquarters in the Rue Lariston: 

Fifteen years later human beings scream again in 
agony under the tortures of their captors. Only this 
time the torturing is done in the name of France! 

. .. I have always detested those books that merci- 
lessly involve us in a cause and yet offer no hope or 
solution. With the publication of La Question every- 
thing is changed. Alleg has saved us from despair 
and shame because he is the victim himself and 
because he has conquered torture. This reversal is 
not without a certain sinister humor; it is in our 
name that he was victimized and because of him 
we regain a little of our pride; we are proud that 
he is French. 


The Question was written before the para- 
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troop generals executed their coup in Algiers 
and set in motion the tragic process leading 
to the death of the Fourth Republic. Their 
success constitutes the first major post-war 
victory of fascism in Europe. If it could 
happen there, it could happen anywhere. 
Henri Alleg’s book is a must reading for 
everyone who in these troubled times pon- 
ders over the potentialities of man for de- 
basement and, yes, for greatness too. 


Martin HALL 





Learning Across Cultures: A study of 
Germans Visiting America, by Jeanne 
Watson and Ronald Lippitt. Institute for 
Social Research. 205 pp. $3.00. 


Many Americans who, like this reviewer, 
assisted in the State Department program for 
democratizing visiting Germans must often 
have wondered what became of their efforts. 
A research team of behavioral scientists from 
the Institute for Social Research of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has now supplied some 
of the answers. What they discovered is as 
fascinating and significant as it is sometimes 
heartening, but more often depressing. 

Their findings, based on a variety of tech- 
niques approved by the social scientist, seri- 
ously challenge the a priori assumption, so 
widely held in this country, that exchange of 
persons will per se lead to better cross- 
cultural relations or results desired by the 
host nation. This study shows that many 
visitors, especially older ones, arrive with 
views firmly developed which they only seek 
to confirm. These initial views are usually 
closely intertwined with the official relations 
between the home and host countries. Rela- 
tions with the visitors are often impaired by 
seemingly trivial circumstances. Watson and 
Lippitt present several proposals, some of 
them not entirely practicable and certainly 
not all attainable in every situation for im- 
proving these inter-personal relations. As 
these suggestions pertain to the specific Ger- 
man programs, they come too late because 
the German visitations have markedly de- 
creased since 1952. As they apply to all ex- 
changes, they should be of considerable help 
to all those counseling foreign guests. 

But the main value of this book lies in 
the painstakingly observed and minutely 
described impact of one culture upon an- 
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other and in the emerging portrait of the 
German social and cultural character. Thus 
the researchers found that the reduction in 
German “authoritarianism” as a result of 
their stay was slight in all three of the Ger- 
man groups participating in the study. They 
discovered further that the criticisms of 
America, made upon arrival — materialism, 
superficiality, cultural inferiority — were not 
substantially altered by the visit. While the 
guests were impressed by the every-day op- 
erations of democracy, they seemed to feel 
that specific modes of American democratic 
behavior tended to lead to groupism and 
conformity. And to the Germans, because 
of their recent experiences with both, de- 
mocracy meant overthrowing the groupism 
of Hitler and striving for the triumph of 
individualism. For the Americans _inter- 
viewed, on the other hand, democracy meant 
respect of differences and the ability to get 
along in spite of them. On the whole, the 
Germans were unable, here or abroad, to 
work successfully in a group since this ruth- 
less individualism permitted neither deci- 
sions by consensus nor smooth discussions in 
general. On the more positive side, the trip 
appeared to lead to a stronger commitment 
to democracy; it also produced more inter- 
nationalism. Although their return home 
did not meet with undue hostility from any 
Germans, it was depressing for the visitors. 
The reasons reported by the returnees were 
authoritarian attitudes and the unfriendly 
appearance of the people. Many spoke of 
increasing differences of view between them- 
selves and their German friends and col- 
leagues who had not made the trip. Author- 
itarian, in comparison with the Americans 
interviewed, they had become liberal in rela- 
tion to their compatriots. 

Despite these and other startling findings, 
this reviewer cannot help wondering about 
certain assumptions underlying the State 
Department programs and, by extension, the 
research teams. Is American democracy, with 
all its special emphases, the only brand of 
democracy developed to date? Must German 
democracy, to be acceptable to us, become 
a replica of ours? Is faith in a certain type 
of group-dynamics, not even shared by all 
Americans, required for wearing the label of 
democratic? It is entirely conceivable that 
French visitors, with a democratic heritage 
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not inferior to ours, would have reacted as 
negatively as the Germans to such demo- 
cratic group-behavior practices as the joint 
planning of a trip to a totally unknown town 
in a yet unfamiliar country. Respect for 
expertness, more highly regarded perhaps in 
Europe than here, does not impress me as 
necessarily undemocratic. While Watson 
and Lippitt appear aware of the weakness 
of these assumptions in general, they might 
have done well to remember them in partic- 
ular evaluations. 

On the whole, however, this is one of the 
most revealing and helpful studies produced 
in the field of inter-cultural or international 
education. It should go a long way toward 
making future government programs more 
effective. By following visitors from their 
arrival in this country to their return home, 
they have, perhaps for the first time, scien- 
tifically evaluated such group visits. More- 
over, the book sheds considerable light on 
the inner workings of the German mind. 


LorHar KAHN 





Toynbee and History. Critical Essays 
and Reviews, edited by M. F. Ashley Mon- 


tagu. Porter Sargent, Publisher. 384 pp. 
$5.00. 


Toynbee has been the particular object of 
criticism in Jewish circles because of his ref- 
erences to the Jews as a “fossil,” his emphasis 
on what appear to him the negative aspects 
of Judaism, a sort of scapegoat for the ills of 
Christianity and Western civilization, and 
for his hatred of Zionism that borders on im- 
moral and psychopathic anti-semitism. A 
good example is his statement that the Jew- 
ish treatment of the Arabs in the 1948 war 
in Palestine was worse than the persecutions 
of the Jews by the Nazis who had killed 
over six million Jews. 

Toynbee has also been the subject of criti- 
cism from other quarters—religious groups 
and, particularly, the historians’ fraternity. 
Various types of criticism ate fortuitously 
collected in the volume under review, con- 
taining thirty-two essays, long and short, 
with a final comment by Toynbee himself. 
There is little left of Toynbee as an objective 
historian by the time the reader gets through. 
For myself, I found most rewarding the 
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essays by Pieter Geyl, Ernest Barker, and W. 
Den Boer. The readers will be particularly 
interested in Abba Eban’s “The Toynbee 
Heresy,” a reminder that Israel’s ambassador 
to the United States has a scholarly record. 
Another briefer defense of the Jews stems 
from the pen of Frederick E. Robin. 


ABRAHAM G. DvuKER 





Moscow and the Communist Party of 
India, by John H. Kautsky. John Wiley & 
Sons. 220 pp. $6.00. 


The author of this important book has 
chosen the Communist Party of India 
(C.P.I.) to illustrate the relation of Moscow 
to the foreign Communist parties. Inside 
information on this matter is not available 
to anyone outside the top leadership. Mr. 
Kautsky, therefore, has to use a method sim- 
ilar to that of detective fiction. It is a fasci- 
nating chase to follow, whether or not we 
agree that the real culprit was found. 


The facts are that the Soviet Union at 


. the end of World War II was following a 


policy of working with capitalist countries, 
and the Communist Party of India was 
doing the same within its own bailiwick by 
wooing Nehru’s Congress Party and the 
Socialists. In 1947 the Soviet took the smile 
off its face and the C.P.I. did the same. But 
then confusion began. The C.P.I. was un- 
able to keep track of where Moscow was 
going and lost its way. It was to cost much 
suffering and bloodshed before the C.P.I. 
again fell into its appointed place behind 
the Kremlin. 

What caused the confusion was that when 
Moscow gave up its “soft” policy in 1947, 
it did not adopt the “hard” policy which 
had been the only alternative until that time. 
Moscow chose a new “line” which was not 
generally known to the Communists abroad. 
It required the Communist parties to come 
forward as the leaders not only of workers 
and peasants, but also of capitalists and 
land-lords. They were to make themselves 
into national parties, taking in all those who 
would agree to follow. Nothing like this had 
ever happened before, except in China. The 
Communist Party of India failed to follow 
this “line” not from lack of loyalty to Mos- 
cow but simply because Moscow had failed 
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to keep it fully informed of what it was 
going to do. Consequently, when the C.P.I. 
obediently got off the “right” or soft “line,” 
it got on to the “left” track in the mistaken 
idea that this was what it was supposed to 
do. It kept going the wrong way for two 
years, until Moscow remembered its forgot- 
ten child. Then it waved its little finger, and 
all was well again. 


Why did Moscow forget the C.P.I. and 
let it continue an erroneous policy for so 
long? Mr. Kautsky’s answer is, first, that the 
Kremlin did not consider India sufficiently 
important at that time and did not bother 
to keep the C.P.I. informed. And, secondly, 
Moscow prefers that the internal develop- 
ment of the Communist parties should bring 
them into line and let them fumble around, 
withholding direct interference until such 
action is strictly essential. But Mr. Kautsky 
is convinced that when Moscow intervenes 
its directives ate followed irrespective of 
consequences. 


This thesis is plausible in view of what we 
know. Yet, if we are to judge from the evi- 
dence gathered in this book, there is more 
to it than that. It seems that there are times 
when the line in Moscow itself is not clear, 
and matures gradually. There are differences 
of view within the Soviet leadership, and 
what happens in foreign countries influences 
the outcome in Moscow. The interaction 
between the center and the periphery is not 
entirely one-way. 


Local events do, to some extent, deter- 
mine the policy of foreign Communist pat- 
ties. When a policy is successful, it is very 
likely to be pursued as long as it produces 
favorable results. The Chinese Communists 
acted against the advice of Moscow, but 
they were vindicated by their success, and 
Moscow adopted the Chinese “line.” We 
must take account of these nuances in the 
relation between Moscow and the Commu- 
nist parties of other countries if we are to 
avoid an over-simplified picture of the inter- 
national Communist movement. Mr. Kaut- 
sky’s book is a valuable addition to the 
literature in this field. 


SuRINDAR SuRI 
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Judaism as a Civilization (re-issued), by 
Mordecai M. Kaplan. Thomas Yoseloff. 
601 pp. $7.50. 


Twenty-three years ago the first edition of 
Professor Kaplan’s Judaism as a Civilization 
appeared. Since that time the Reconstruc- 
tionist position in Judaism, therein espoused, 
has gained in momentum. Kaplan himself 
has written prolifically on Reconstructionism 
in the last two decades, his latest offering 
being Questions Jews Ask: Reconstruction- 
ist Answers. Other persons as well have 
attempted to explain both the philosophy 
of the movement and the movement itself. 
An increasing number of rabbis have come 
to hold either partial or complete Recon- 
structionist views. In the light of all this it 
is well that the major work in Reconstruc- 
tionist history and theory has been re-issued. 

After brilliantly analyzing what he terms 
the Neo-Orthodox, Conservative, and Re- 
form positions in Judaism, and pointing to 
the trend away from religion by American 
Jews, Kaplan concludes that a re-definition 
of Judaism and a re-orientation towards it 
by Jews must be forthcoming if Judaism is 
to survive. Perhaps the most telling aspect 
of Kaplan’s profundity in analysis is that the 
problems he raises have continued to exist 
until the present time. The inherent difh- 
culty here is one that appears whenever 
anyone attempts to analyze official Jewish 
positions. Such positions, i.e. creeds, do not 
exist in Judaism. Instead, great diversity ex- 
ists in each segment of Kaplan’s break-down. 
Can one then analyze each of these positions 
by making reference to only certain specific 
expressions found therein? It must be stated 
in Kaplan’s defense that he did refer to 
important specific expressions of each posi- 
tion. 

It is, however, Kaplan’s re-definition—his 
Reconstructionist thought—that constitutes 
the positive part of the book. His analysis of 
other positions raises problems; Reconstruc- 
tionism is offered as the solution. Kaplan’s 
approach is sociological, not theological. He 
was greatly influenced by the school of soci- 
ology associated with Levi-Briih] and Durk- 
heim. Kaplan argues that Judaism is and 
should be regarded by Jews as a religious 
civilization that includes a feeling of belong- 
ing to an historic people, a rootage in a 
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common land, a continuing history, a living 
language and literature, and common mores, 
laws, and art. Religion is regarded as the 
integrating factor of these various elements. 
In this way Judaism bears affinities to Hel- 
lenism. Kaplan opposes personal religion, 
since it is antagonistic to group authority. 
Only men of philosophical genius, accord- 
ing to Kaplan, can grasp a personal religion. 
Group religion is the norm for the masses. 
The great need of the modern age for him 
was a re-orientation to a folk religion. This 
would emphasize not supernatural sanctions 
but rather group expression to fulfill indi- 
vidual needs. Kaplan’s theory of group reli- 
gion is not clear, however, since he insists 
that Judaism should accept religious diver- 
sity within its ranks. Thus, he does not 
define his group concept as a uniform reli- 
gious observance of belief by all Jews. 
Kaplan rejects all theories of the Jews’ 
reigning as God’s chosen people. He con- 
tends that Jews cannot prove the existence 
of any specific covenant between them and 
God and are not superior human beings in 


any sense. Neither do they possess a superior ~ 


religious tradition. He implies that other 
religious civilizations offer traditions of equal 
value. 

Zionism also forms an integral, impor- 
tant part of Kaplan’s thought. He has always 
looked to the expression of Ahad Ha’am as 
the most meaningful in this regard and has 
even refuted Herz1’s politically-oriented Zion- 
ism in many of his writings. Some of his 
later writings—especially The Future of the 
American Jew (1948) and A New Zionism 
(1955)—should be read for a full under- 
standing of this point. 

In his theory Kaplan calls for the estab- 
lishment of an organic Jewish community 
that will further his re-orientation. The 
organic community would stress the secular 
aspects of life even more than the religious 
service and thus supposedly stimulate Jew- 
ish creativity. In The Future of the Ameri- 
can Jew Kaplan develops this theory in 
greater detail than he does in this book. 

This reviewer is quite willing to agree with 
Jacob Agus and others who consider Pro- 
fessor Kaplan the leading mind in America 
among the exponents of modernistic Juda- 
ism. Kaplan’s analysis in all his writings, 
moreover, are important at least in so far as 
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they stir up concern. One cannot brush aside 
lightly the strong arguments presented by 
so able an advocate. And yet, unresolved 
problems still remain the Reconstructionist 
position. Kaplan’s entire approach is based 
upon an assumption that Jews desire to live 
in a religious civilization. He attempts to 
explain this by referring to the indefinable 
“we-feeling” of ethnic consciousness among 
Jews. As yet, however, Kaplan has not 
proved that this assumption is the realistic 
situation in the United States. He has also 
failed to indicate the extent to which anti- 
Semitism and philo-Semitism, both often 
mentioned in his writings, have prevented 
assimilation. Kaplan’s religious civilization 
also appears more ethnic and cultural than 
religious in nature. Is not American society 
less favorably inclined to the existence of 
ethnic, cultural groups than to religious 
groups? Finally, Kaplan has not made clear 
how the proposed educational processes of 
the organic Jewish community would be 
able to teach the Reconstructionist concept 
of religion when a diversity in religious be- 
liefs is to be tolerated. 
Norton MEzvinsky 





Industrial Society and Social Welfare, 
by Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. 
Lebeaux. Russell Sage Foundation. 401 
pp. $5.00. 


This very important book is an analysis 
of the impact of industrialization on the 
supply and organization of social welfare 
services in the United States. It shows “the 
links between changes in technology, changes 
in social structure, the social problems these 
changes create in the setting of American cul- 
ture, and the nation’s response in the form 
of welfare expenditures, social agencies, and 
welfare occupations, including the social- 
work profession. The task is two-fold: (1) to 
report what the social sciences, especially 
sociology, have to say about the main drift 
of urban-industrial society, and (2) to sug- 
gest the implications of industrialization for 
the development and practice of social work 
in the United States in the short-run future.” 
There are six main “links” which Wilensky 
and Lebeaux explore: (1) Industrialization 
has made many social problems matters for 
organized public attention. Some of these 
problems—e.g., old age, unemployment, and 
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leisure time—have increased with economic 
expansion. Others have at least become more 
apparent if not actually more urgent—e.g., 
delinquency, family instability, and mental 
illness. (2) Industrialization has so greatly 
increased the income of the society that 
public welfare services are financially pos- 
sible. (3) The “liaison function” of the 
social worker, as “a guide through a kind of 
civilized jungle . . . of specialized agencies 
and service functionaries” is a result of the 
specialization of modern life. (4) “Changes 
in the clientele of social agencies derive from 
another major effect of industrialization: 
shifts in stratification. On the case-work rolls 
the people of poverty and low status are 
dwindling and those from the middle class 
growing. . . .” (5) All industrial societies 
develop bureaucracies, and part of the 
bureaucratic structure of modern society 
embraces both social agencies and central 
fund-raising bodies. “The business elite, 
coupled with high-status lawyers and doc- 
tors, plays a prominent role in the control 
of these bureaucracies. Working out a satis- 
factory relationship with these men in the 
formulation of welfare policy is a major 
problem for welfare professionals. Another 

.. 1s... the conflict between professional- 
ism and technique, on the one hand, and 
social reform on the other.” (6) Some of 
the accepted “ideals” of American culture 
(e.g., about private property and the free 
market and about individualism and the role 
of government) have a great effect. “In 
America alone among advanced societies has 
the voluntary, private welfare effort re- 
mained so large a part of the total; the very 
ambiguities of the term ‘social welfare’ re- 
flect these values in our culture.” 

An extensive analysis of Part I of this 
book is not necessary here, but a hearty 
endorsement is in order. Entitled “The de- 
velopment of urban-industrial society and 
the emergence of social problems,” it is an 
excellent short analysis of the substantive 
issues and their history. The later chapters 
cannot really be understood without the 
conceptual framework provided by these 
first four chapters; and even on points where 
the authors’ interpretations are open to 
question, the issues are clearly defined. 
Against their background survey, the authors 
set an analysis of current social welfare prob- 
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lems and institutions. They point out two 
dominant conceptions of social welfare in 
the United States today. The “residual” 
conception holds that “social welfare insti- 
tutions should come into play only where 
the normal structures of supply, the family, 
and the market break down.” The “institu- 
tional” concept of social welfare sees welfare 
services as “normal, ‘first line’ functions of 
modern industrial society.” These concep- 
tions represent a compromise between the 
idea of economic individualism and the 
humanitarian principles of security and 
equality, and they are reflected in both the 
form and content of American social wel- 
fare, viz.: formal organization; social spon- 
sorship and accountability; absence of profit 
as the dominant motive; an integrative, func- 
tional approach to human needs; and a 
direct focus on human consumption needs. 
In the United States there is a tendency to 
exclude from the “welfare” category such 
services as public education or social insur- 
ance. This would seem to strengthen the 
“residual” approach—of services as emer- 
gency measures. However, the authors be- 
lieve that in the main, the institutional 
approach is growing in strength. They pre- 
dict that continuing industrialization will 
orient all institutions toward social welfare 
aims, and that they will be evaluated more 
and more in these terms. Thus, they say, the 
welfare state will become a welfare society. 

The greatest impact on family service has 
been the emergence of a large middle-class 
clientele: “working people on their way to 
the suburbs discard old ways in favor of 
middle-class standards and values. . . .” They 
are faced with new problems—choosing a 
career, enjoying leisure, managing increased 
income, caring for aged dependents. “One 
study of a non-sectarian agency in Detroit 

. . revealed a case-load composed almost 
entirely of the upper working class and the 
lower middle class, with the former pre- 
dominating. But in a residential suburb . . . 
peopled heavily by automobile-company ex- 
ecutives and sub-executives, clients of higher 
status predominate . . . [and] only two of a 
sample of 96 . . . could be classified as low 
as ‘tradespeople.’ The very top of this com- 
munity do not use the agency—they are 
members of its governing board; they do, 
however, come in themselves to consult on 
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problems that their maids’ families may be 
having, and occasionally will talk unofficially 
with the agency executive about their own 
problems (no case record, please! ). Clientele 
of sectarian family agencies seem also to re- 
flect the social background of their respec- 
tive religious communities. In Detroit the 
Jewish population is heavily professional and 
business . . . the Catholics are more often 
factory workers. . . .” Social workers seem 
to lack in the midst of this change in clien- 
tele knowledge about the new forms of 
family life that are developing and the struc- 
ture and dynamics of the family group. One 
example is a frequent disregarding of the 
place of the father, including his increased 
role in child-training. 

A major new area of counseling is the 
economic: “As man becomes more the con- 
sumer and less the producer, he needs help 
to avoid new trouble. William H. Whyte, 
Jr., describes 83 young couples in suburbia 
in the $5,000 to $7,500 bracket whose man- 
agement of money would shock their coun- 
terparts of a generation past. Obsessed by 
a desire for regularity in money transactions, 
they prefer the high-interest installment 
plan to the free charge account; they show 
colossal indifference to and ignorance of 12 
and 18 per cent interest rates on loans at the 
bank, or ‘revolving credit plans’ at the de- 
partment store. Family counseling for them 
might well stress some simple induction into 
middle-class home management.” 

In a long chapter devoted to agency struc- 
ture and social welfare policy, the authors 
analyze the functional, operating bureauc- 
racy of social welfare agencies in relation to 
the needs of the clients, the services ren- 
dered, and the specialization of knowledge 
and function. Here they also draw the lines 
of authority and policy-making power within 
the community that controls the major wel- 
fare-service decisions. Decisions about daily 
practice are made by professionals within 
the agencies, but “big policy” about types 
of service and major expenditures are made 
at a higher level, both in public and private 
groups. “And most of these board members, 
commissioners, and officials come by these 
positions [at the policy-making top] so cru- 
cial for welfare as a result of their power and 
status in the larger society. Their interests 
and the stereotypes and opinions they hold 
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about social welfare and social work power- 
fully affect the nature of services. . . .” Eco- 


nomic, military, and political power all affect 
social welfare services, not simply because, 
e.g., money spent on defense is not spent on 
health, education, and welfare, but because 
these determine larger value-decisions. Al- 
though this analysis of policy is one of the 
strongest chapters in the book, it does not 
deal with the heart of the matter. The 
authors indicate the different levels at which 
certain groups exert influence, but only in 
general terms. Some of the things needed 
are information about what particular types 
of welfare projects are approved or disap- 
proved (by whom and for what reason), a 
close analysis of the specific ideologies in- 
volved, and a factual account of how these 
forces have been and can be contended with 
by professionals in the field and the inter- 
ested public. Much of this information can 
be gleaned from the excellent bibliography, 
and—by inference—from the excellent dis- 
cussion on delinquency; but it would have 
been well worth at least another fifty pages 


‘dealing with the actual decisions influenced 


by labor, business, professionals, the mili- 
tary, religious groups, local and regional 
academic institutions, and other groups. 

Notwithstanding the omission mentioned 
above, this is a valuable book not only for 
social welfare “professionals,” but for all 
citizens who wish to contribute knowledge 
or funds to the betterment of society. It may 
well turn out to be a standard reference 
book and deserves wide adoption as a mature 
text for graduate students. It also deserves 
to be kept up to date in future years. 


SAMUEL E. Giuck 





. . . We have taken your Bible over and 
made it ours, and said never a word of appre- 
ciation of the genius for God which pro- 
duced it. . . . We have called peace a 
Christian attitude, forgetting that it was a 
Jew who first used those words, which now 
belong to humanity, about beating swords 
into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks. . . . 


Henry M. Epmonps 
from A Treasury of Jewish Quotations 
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The Lonesome Road, by Saunders Red- 
ding. Doubleday and Co. 355 pp. $5.75. 


This is a fascinating work, at once human, 
timely, and important. Coming at a period 
of crisis over relations of white to Negro, it 
is not to be overlooked by any thoughtful 
citizen concerned with minority problems 
and, in particular, with the American Ne- 
gro’s experience. In The Lonesome Road, 
the Negro scholar, Saunders Redding, has 
told the story of his people in America, their 
evolving role and struggle to achieve an 
identity and expression in a land dedicated 
to democracy, yet torn by racial hostilities. 
It is not a complete story. Nor is it a 
commonplace chronicle of events. Rather, 
Professor Redding, a polished stylist, has 
projected the image of the American Negro 
through a series of extraordinary portraits, 
drawn against a background of economic and 
social history and narrated with the vivid- 
ness, drama, and vital immediacy of expert 
fiction. This is human history, alive, moving, 
and true—one feels—to the heart of a people 
it seeks to express. 

A dozen figures dominate the book—many 
more are briefly sketched—each selected evi- 
dently to reveal some crucial aspect of the 
developing Negro’s consciousness and _his 
problems. Few will have heard of Sojourner 
Truth, ex-slave who preached in crude but 
inspired language the cause of abolition and 
women’s rights; or of Isaiah Montgomery, 
former slave and wealthy planter, founder of 
a Negro colony and lone Negro delegate to 
the Mississippi Constitutional Convention 
of 1890, where he voted against Negro en- 
franchisement. Equally few will recognize 
the names of Daniel Payne, educator; Daniel 
Williams, surgeon; Philip Randolph, labor 
organizer. Yet each is worthy of the hero’s 
wreath Redding accords him. More famous 
are Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Paul Robe- 
son, Joe Louis, Thurgood Marshall. But it is 
not the measure of individual achievement 
that Redding stresses—this is not a Great 
Negroes book at all—but rather the quality 
of response to the fact of being a Negro and 
the relations established between a man and 
his people. And it is this profounder level 
that lends the book enduring value and 
raises important questions. 

Not all of Redding’s characters, however, 
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are granted accolades. There is Isaiah Mont- 
gomery, molded in slavery and unable to 
break the mental habits of enforced inferior- 
ity. And there is his spiritual successor, the 
opportunist and ambitious egotist, Booker 
T. Washington, advocate of unprincipled 
compromise. A fallen hero, in Redding’s 
view, is Paul Robeson, whose articulate bit- 
terness, impatience, and leftist involvements 
contrast with the serenity and modest dig- 
nity of Joe Louis, an epic folk hero who is 
treated lovingly as a symbol of race pride, 
and more, of American success. Yet one 
wonders why the author yielded to the temp- 
tation of tripping up Robeson by citing the 
many organizations, supported by Robeson, 
that ended up on the Attorney General’s 
subversive list. A red label is not an argu- 
ment; and while Robeson did undoubtedly 
lose touch with his people, his radical posi- 
tion deserves fuller analysis and criticism 
than the few quotations which make his 
seem stupid. Nor is it enough to speculate 
that Robeson may have been driven by an 


unconscious impulse to destroy his golden 


career. The loss to America of his formidable 
talent must be more than a psychological 
aberration. 

Divided into four historical sections, The 
Lonesome Road presents the Negro from 
the ante-bellum days, when his identity as 
man and American was destroyed by slavery, 
to the day when it was momentously affirmed 
by order of the highest tribunal of the land. 
Structured musically, with subtle fore-shad- 
owings and recurrent themes, the book ad- 
dresses itself to the anguished cry of an early 
Negro leader: “Who am I, God? And 
what?” The answer plainly was: man and 
American. But there was a difficult and lone- 
some road to travel in search of identity. 
There were the confused, the trimmers, the 
impatient; there were the selfless, the in- 
spired, the fighters with clear heads and stout 
hearts. Some believed the Negro had to 
accept his inferior status. These Redding 
rejects as betrayers of Negro interests. Others 
—their leader was Marcus Garvey—advo- 
cated racist pride and an exodus to Africa. 
These Redding dismisses as fantastics who 
played into the hands of white supremacists. 
And there were those who fought with word, 
pen, and body for equal rights and the real- 
ization of democratic ideals. To these be- 
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longed the future. From their ranks came 
the “new” Negro: race conscious, self-reliant, 
and active; critical of dominant white stand- 
ards (still a powerful lure to the Negro 
middle class as evidenced in Franklin Fra- 
zier’s Black Bourgeoisie) and active in organ- 
izing for his rights. 

The metaphysic of slavery that reduced 
the Negro to the level of beast, the system- 
atic and ruthless deprivation of his rights in 
the post-bellum South, the shame and in- 
equities which he suffered, both North and 
South, the whole unhappy saga (yet not 
wholly unhappy) of the American Negro 
would tempt a saint to wrath. Yet not one 
jot of self-pity or bitter fury is in The Lone- 
some Road. Irony, yes! Professor Redding 
writes with a judicious reasonableness that 
does honor to his cultivation as scholar and 
man. Harsh facts are not avoided: crime, 
class and color consciousness among Ne- 
groes, the schizophrenia of race-fealty and 
self-hatred. Brief but penetrating glimpses 
are caught into these phenomena. On the 
other hand, Negro anti-Semitism is barely 
mentioned. Other inadequacies, perhaps, are 
Redding’s meager treatment of Negro music, 
education, and religion. 

Much has changed since Daniel Payne 
struggled to teach himself Latin and Greek. 
Today the Negro has his colleges, churches, 
organizations, professional men, scholars, 
artists, and business men. Fair Employment 
Practices laws exist in several states; the 
Supreme Court has outlawed segregation in 
public institutions; and the conditions of 
struggle have also changed. Writes Redding: 

As they approached the half-way mark of the 
twentieth century, Negroes . . . looked beyond solici- 
tude to strength, beyond men to measures they 
proposed, beyond messiahs to machinery, and be- 
yond good will to strategy. 

Brave words and good. But as Thurgood 
Marshall put it: “The war’s not over yet. 
We've still got work to do.” And that means 
all of us. 

SAMUEL A. WEIss 





Dreamers of the American Dream, by 
Stewart H. Holbrook. Doubleday & Co. 
369 pp. $5.75. 


Dreamers of the American Dream is an 
account of the great accomplishments and 
magnificent failures of men and women of 
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ideas and ideals who sought to create what 
they thought was lacking in America. The 
book constitutes the author’s tenth volume 
of the Mainstream of American Series, 
edited by Lewis Gannett. Though each of 
the seven parts is an interesting and valuable 
historical unit in itself, the author narrates 
the stories of the many persons, who were 
widely separated in time and place, in such 
a manner that they cover the entire sweep 
of this nation’s history from the earliest days 
of exploration to the recent days of turmoil 
and achievement. 


All of these people were indomitable pio- 
neers. Some were ranting fanatics, some were 
patient doers, but they all helped to build 
our America of today. The author weaves 
together in a single, fascinating narrative the 
stories of Sylvester Graham, who campaigned 
against “adulterated” bread but only suc- 
ceeded in having a cracker named for him; 
Orson Fowler, who made a fortune exploit- 
ing phrenology; George Evans, who con- 
ceived the Homestead Act; Henry George, 
who propounded the idea of the single tax; 
Carry A. Nation and her hatchet and the 
gentle Frances Willard, who struggled for 
temperance; Dorothea Dix, who so valiantly 
strove to improve the asylums for the men- 
tally ill and worked for prison reform; and 
the most fascinating of all, especially to one 
who still works for the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to give women equal rights with men, 
the dramatic incidents in the lives of such 
women as Lucy Stone, who not only kept 
her maiden name throughout her married 
life but made two notable converts to wom- 
en’s rights—Susan B. Anthony and Julia 
Ward Howe. 


The impressive manner in which the 
author treats the heroines of the suffrage 
movement in their struggle to get equal 
rights and the jealousy among themselves 
for leadership makes interesting reading. 
Viewing TV becomes dull in comparison 
with the entertainment one gets from the 
humor and terseness of phrase the author 
exhibits in describing the dramatic incidents 
which took place. 


Only a few of the pioneers of the great 
movement which started the struggle for the 
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right to vote are found in our school books. 
Probably most Americans know little or 
nothing of them. Such dedicated women to 
this cause as Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Caddy 
Stanton, and Susan B. Anthony intended 
that their efforts should not be forgotten by 
future generations; and with this in mind, 
between 1880 and 1920 they wrote A History 
of Woman Suffrage, which now covers six 
volumes and may, with good reason, be 
called monumental. The frontispiece of Vol- 
ume I is a handsome steel engraving of 
Frances Wright, a Scot, who, along with the 
American, Margaret Fuller, is generally con- 
ceded to have inspired women of the United 
States to the belief that their only weapon 
of self-defense and self-protection was the 
ballot. 


The story of the bloomers of Mrs. Bloomer 
and the account of the two beautiful sisters 
known as Victoria Woodhull and Tennessee 
Claflin, who almost wrecked the whole 
movement by publishing their Journal in 


New York, are more fascinating than any . 


modern fiction. The Beecher-Tilton affair, 
which was called the “Scandal of the cen- 


tury,” became public property through their 
Journal. 


However, the cause to which these women 
were dedicated was so great and so vital that 
in time the factions united and paved the 
way for the 19th Amendment which was 
ratified in 1920 by three-quarters of the 
states; and on November 2, 1920, millions 
of women voted in their first election and 
elected Warren G. Harding as president of 
the United States. 


This story of the struggle and accomplish- 
ment of the pioneers of rights for women 
should be read by all Americans to refresh 
their memories if they have forgotten, or, if 
they never knew it, to discover that the 
struggle for equal rights was for a partnership 
with men and not for competition with 
them. It should also be realized that this 
struggle, which is still in progress, is for the 
purpose of building our country into a great 
haven of justice to all regardless of race, 
creed, color, or sex. 


MatTILpA FENBERG 
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JEWISH NOTABLES 
in AMERICA 
1776-1865 


————By HARRY SIMONHOFF————— 


The celebrated historian, Anita Libman Lebeson, 
reviewed this book in the Chicago Tribune and 
stated the following: 

“Here are 90 biographical sketches, 6 of 
them of women. They begin with the Rev- 
olutionary War and end with the close of 
the Civil War. The subjects of these 
sketches are drawn from many walks of 
life. . . . Indeed the reading of this book 
becomes an adventure and an exploration 
of little known aspects of American history. 
Many a student will find plots here for 
exciting short stories and significant novels.” 


WITH PICTURES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price $500 





TO BE RELEASED IN DECEMBER, 1958: 


SAGA of AMERICAN 
JEWRY 1865-1914 


———— By HARRY SIMONHOFF ————— 


This book is the sequel to Jewish Notables in 
America—1776-1865 and narrates the history of 
Jews in the U.S.A. from the Civil War to World 
War |. These biographies of the outstanding 
personality of each year reveal the contribution 
of Jews to the rise of American industry and 
finance, to science and literature, to music and 
theatre, to wearing apparel and motion pictures. 
At the same time they participated in military 
and public life and developed their religious, 
secular and philanthropic institutions. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 90 PICTURES 
Price $500 
SOLD BY: 


BLOCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


31 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Inside Russia Today, by John Gunther. 
Harper Brothers. 550 pp. $5.95. 


This is an extraordinary interesting, and 
an important book. It is the work of a vet- 
eran journalist already famous for his percep- 
tive reports on the state of the world on 
several continents. Inside Russia Today, 
however, transcends the bounds of conven- 
tional reportage and travel impressions of a 
foreign correspondent. As a result of his stay 
of several weeks within the borders of Euro- 
pean Russia and among its Asiatic afhliates 
Gunther has been able to give the reader 
vastly more than a bird’s eye view of Russia’s 
political, economic, and social problems. He 
reports on what he saw in Soviet Russia, he 
supplies the reader with statistics and, in 
juxtaposition, there is invariably a brief and 
succinct flash-back based on the historical 
background of the phenomena explored. His 
are never random notes of a desultory nature. 

Always it is the trained eye of a sophisti- 
cated and yet an impartial observer who 
went to the Soviet Union to find out and 
to tell the reader, within the limitations of 
a single volume, much about the people who 
number more than two hundred million, 
and to report on their government, philos- 
ophy, and way of life. In all this he is 
eminently successful; and though his canvas 
is large and the book is abundantly supplied 
with names of hundreds of cities and dozens 
of sketches of contemporary and earlier lead- 
ers of Russia, his main thesis—the story of 
modern Russia—is inescapably vivid, and 
intimately real. It is inevitable that the 
author of such a work should render judg- 
ments on the panorama under observation. 
This Gunther does with an uncommon com- 
prehension of the reality that was before him 
and a grasp of the implications of the scenes 
he had witnessed. 

Gunther came to Russia when Khrushchev 
was already in power, after the new Russian 
dictator’s February, 1956 speech before the 
Twentieth Congress of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party in the 
course of which he denounced Stalin the 
man and the leader, and his inhumanity, 
ruthlessness, and senseless disregard of the 
most elementary concepts of human dignity 
and decency. Russia, according to the then 
Khrushchev dictum would be de-Stalinized 
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and would afford its citizenry certain consti- 
tutional rights. 

Gunther found some evidence in the new 
regime of the relaxation of the rigors of 
former police methods and control by the 
government. There are today few, if any, 
sudden arrests at night or exiles to Siberia 
without even the semblance of a trial; and 
the citizen-worker may now travel over Rus- 
sia in pursuit of a job without first obtaining 
permission from the state. Nevertheless, 
political freedom, free press, and right of 
assembly are conspicuously absent. Freedom 
of worship, though guaranteed by the Rus- 
sian constitution, is also non-existent and 
the enforcement of that right is still a farce. 
De-Stalinization in its tangible effect on the 
daily lives of Soviet citizens is superficial, 
and few of the Russians dare as yet to im- 
plement in their factories, class-rooms, or 
offices its alleged salutary effects on their 
lives. 

The most impressive phenomenon en- 
countered by the Gunthers (husband and 
wife were companions on that trip) is Rus- 
sia’s concern with culture and education. 
Hundreds of universities have sprung up 
throughout the Soviet land since the Bolshe- 
viks came into power. Dozens of technical 
schools and colleges exist in every city of 
the Union. Books are published by the mil- 
lions and sold immediately to an ever-grow- 
ing mass of readers. Where before, in 
Czarist days, illiteracy of the population 
among Russians stood as high as 85 per 
cent none exists today. Education is free, 
but subject to strenuous entrance examina- 
tions; the student is periodically tested for 
progress in his studies. The stress is on tech- 
nical education—engineering, mathematics, 
architecture and physical science. Russia 
wants results from its youngsters so that 
factories may produce more and better prod- 
ucts for its people. The emphasis is still on 
the expansion and growth of heavy industry, 
and the consumer is still denied an abund- 
ance of goods for personal consumption, 
such as shoes, clothing, etc. The housing 
situation is incredibly bad for the same 
reason: Russia concentrates on heavy ma- 
chinery—aeroplanes, tractors, and guns for 
the uncertain tomorrow. There is no unem- 
ployment in Russia, however; the average 
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working week consists of forty-six hours or 
more. 

Gunther reports in considerable detail on 
the composition of the Communist Party 
that runs the state and on the total subservi- 
ence of the Soviet Union to the mandates 
of its rulers. He gives several penetrating 
pen-pictures of outstanding leaders in Soviet- 
land and assesses their relative importance 
in Russia. Throughout there is blind obe- 
dience to the Marx-Lenin line, and the 
slightest questioning of the validity of that 
philosophy is reckoned with as heresy and 
is punished accordingly. Khrushchev, the 
new interpreter of Soviet dogma, is unques- 
tionably in the saddle; and from his public 
utterances he may be regarded as a con- 
firmed anti-Semite. 

Gunther visited by plane and railroad the 
farthest removed from Moscow sections of 
Russia. He chatted with and interviewed 
hundreds of factory bosses, deans of univer- 
sities, scholars, and engineers. Everywhere, 
he relates, he found an earnest desire for 
peace. All professed vehemently and long 


their abhorrence of war; but he learned— - 


what, of course, is already known—of Rus- 
sia’s interest and progress in the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons; and he heard that in 
this field Russia may soon surpass the United 
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States. In the manufacture of intercontinen- 
tal missiles she is already far in advance of us. 

Gunther is convinced that Russia does 
not want war now or in the immediate fu- 
ture. The cost of armed conflict in human 
lives and property damage is fantastically 
prohibitive and enormous. But, though pow- 
erful, Russia is frightened about the inten- 
tions of several powers—mainly the United 
States—and though its strangle-hold on its 
satellites is strong, its ties and position with 
them is precarious. Witness Hungary and 
Khrushchev’s brazen disregard of world 
opinion in crushing the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. 

Inside Russia Today should be required 
reading for all who are interested in more 
than a fleeting glimpse at the northern colos- 
sus—its aims, strength, and policies. It is an 
objective and an informative book richly 
documented and never dull. The author 
would have us heed his suggestion that we 
become better acquainted with Russia and 
at the same time make it possible for her 
to learn about our freedom-loving institu- 
tions. In the light of such a possibility, he 
believes, peace and prospects for co-existence 
may be best arrived at. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





GOOD WINE 
By Louise Hajek 


The room is quiet; soaring hearth fire sings 
And makes an etching of your wintry hair. 
Watching, I tally all the precious things 





That changing, only change to grow more fair. . . . 
The dimple that has deepened to a groove 

Of tenderness, the laughter-marks now cleft 
To kindly lines. Gently you sigh and move 

To touch me and I note the years have left 
Dark mottlings on your strong beloved hands. 
(You called them cemetery flowers, and smiled, 
Eyes bluer still in time’s deep shadow-bands, 
With all the fearless candor of a child.) 

The fire dies down, but I am warm and filled 
With rich contentment like the rare bouquet 
Of wine, good wine, your presence has distilled. 
Its vintage finer than the wine of May. 
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Custom Tailor of Distinction 








ANNOUNCES: 
A new and revolutionary concept in truly 
custom tailored clothes for the man who de- 
mands the finest at the lowest consistent cost— 


YOU SAVE $50 to $75 A GARMENT 


THE IDEA: Many of my clientele are busy men, accustomed to making im- 
portant decisions; yet they often hesitate aimlessly, when trying to decide on 
the material for their suit or coat. 

For one such executive I decided to custom tailor a suit in advance, using 
material I personally selected. When he tried it on he was thrilled and I was 
grateful . . . because an idea was born, I had tailored this garment in my 
spare time. 

Now, in the precious hours otherwise lost between fittings and inactivity, 
I design and complete some remarkably good suits and coats with the same 
patience and workmanship which characterize my individually custom tailored 
suits, at upwards of $200.00 (of course the trousers must be individually 
tailored and this I will do). 

If you are accustomed to demand the finest, I invite you to come in and 
get acquainted. 
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